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f Ypres is no getting away from war and war news. It 

enters into everything—into people’s thoughts, plans, 
and feelings; into busiuess; into pleasure; distracting our 
minds, making all of us uneasy, and many of us sad, and 
finally making us all eager to have it over, whatever it 
may be, and get back to the usual concerns of life. To 
those of us who are not used to follow the results of a 
general disturbance of the public mind it seems astonish- 
ing how far-reaching those results are, and how vitally 
they affect matters with which the dispute over Cuba 
seems to have no relation. That stocks should rise and 
fall when the government is planning war is natural 
enough, but why should the prospect of sea-fights and the 
sending of soldiers to Cuba affect very seriously such a 
thing as the demand for cotton or woollen cloths? But it 
The merchants tell of orders countermanded and 
purchases disavowed to so great an extent that a New 
York dealer in cotton fabrics is quoted as declaring that 
the war fever “‘ has lost the dry-goods trade more than 
the whole island of Cuba is worth.” Yet, whatever hap- 
pens, folks in America will coutinue to be clothed. They 
will wear their old clothes longer then. They will have 
to. The derangement of business means less money to 
spend. War is too costly a luxury not to necessitate cur- 
tailment of other luxuries. 


does 


Tue mind of the average citizen has been for a month 
past in a curious state of vacillation. The thing that 
seemed to stir every one was the publication of Senator 
Proctor'’s report of the condition of the reconcentrados. 
That touched the public heart, and the sentiment was all 
but universal that an end should be put to the distresses 
of those poor people, and that the survivors of two years 
of famine should be saved alive. That sentiment has 
been strong all along, but concurrence in the developments 
that have followed has been slow and much less wide- 
spread. Humanity is simple, but statecraft is highly 
complex. Thousands of Americans who have felt one 
day that there was no cure for Cuba but to drive Spain 
out, have counted the cost overnight, and found them- 
selves longing next day for some remedy the anguish of 
which was not so disproportionate to the disease. To the 
average man and the average woman war has seemed less 
and less tolerable the closer it has come. There has been 
not only a strong disinclination to pour out American 
blood and treasure, but a real reluctance to injure Spain. 
Hatred of Spain has vot been an element of importance 
in our national sentiment. We have not thought with 
satisfaction of administering punishment. We would 
rather, even now, do good than evil to Spain if that were 
all that were in question. Even in the matter of the 
Maine, reparation has been more desired than vengeance. 
And, in spite of contrary appearances, the sentiment that 
has been most powerful in making the destruction of our 
ship a cause for war has been not so much wrath as a 
rather confused idea of what our self-respect demanded. 


So it comes about that with war staring us in the face, 
most of us are still far from roused to the fighting-point, 
and go about sad and anxious, hopeful rather than over- 
confident of the righteousness of our course, resigned rather 
than violently determined, committed to the support of 
our government, but not quite so sure as we would like 
to be that the action in which we all must share is not 
only justified, but morally indispensable. If our war- 
ships and our armies are to fight we want more good than 
evil to come of it, and we want our cause to be so un- 
questionably just and merciful than we may never have 
reason to be ashamed of having undertaken it. In so far 
as we have assurance of that, we are satisfied, and face 
the future with confidence. It is because so many uncer- 
tainties and disputed points enter into the issue and affect 
our conclusions that most of us from day to day have gone 
ill at ease, and hoped against hope for some peaceful out- 
come to our perplexities. 


MEANWHILE consideration of war has for the dwellers 
in cities a far-reaching effect on summer plans. Thoughts 
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do not run in ordinary channels. Folks who want to go 
to Europe want first to know what is going to happen. 
All the steamship lines report an important falling off in 
business both present and immediately prospective. The 
American line, with its four big ships chartered by the 
government, is out of the competition altogether for the 
present. This diminution of the usual summer exodus to 
Europe should create a brisker demand for cottages in the 
country and at the sea-shore, and for quarters at hotels, 
and that begins to follow. Plans, though, are still un- 
formed. People are not sure that the sea-shore, at all 
points, is going to be a desirable location this summer. 
They may get across the water, after all. If not, they 
want to know where they will surely be safe; whether the 
defences of Newport are satisfactory; what chance there 
is of a Spanish war-ship getting the range of Bar Harbor. 


As for the yachting people, their prospects are the most 
uncertain of all. Most of the fast steam - yachts have 
joined the navy, and the slow ones and the sailing-craft 
are keeping their winter quarters. The people who live 
well back in the country have the best of it. One such 
person writes: ‘* We have been very much cheered by all 
the war news of the last month, amid the monotony of 
country life in the early spring.” It is remarked that the 
farther inlanc one goes the hotter the ardor of the war 
spirit seems to be. It is nowhere more intense than in 
Nebraska, which is as far from salt water as one can get 
in this country; while further West, in San Francisco, the 
desire for peace finds expression, as it does, too, along the 
Southern seaboard. Nowhere, however, has the desire for 
the accomplishment by peaceable means of the ends our 
government seeks found expression proportionate to its 
strength. The other sentiment has had not only the great- 
er backing, but by far the bigger voice. War can be 
hastened by clamor, which can make up in volume what 
it lacks in discretion, but the promotion of peace depends 
upon reasoning, and that takes time and requires a greater 
measure of dispassionate attention than during the last 
month it has been possible to secure. The sinking of the 
Maine was a dreadful misfortune to both Spain and the 
United States. That dreadfully increased the difficulties 
of a situation already difficult enough. Without being a 
lawful or necessary cause of war, it seems at this writing 
to have made war inevitable. 


An interesting contribution to the rather scanty mass 
of peace literature that has been offered to the readers 
of the country was a letter from Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, which was published conspicuously in the 
New York Herald of April 18. Mrs. Ward holds that 
the patriotism of the country has been misled into sup- 
port of ‘‘an unnecessary, unjustifiable, unchristian war.” 
She finds it™* perfectly well understood that the Presi- 
dent and the people do not want war with Spain.” Con- 
gress, she thinks, misrepresents us. She sees nothing at 
stake which ‘‘cannot be better achieved by time and 
peace than by killing and hurry. Spain has met us half- 
way. We have yielded nothing and demanded all. .. . 
We are rushing into the crime of a perfectly avoidable 
war... . But it is not ‘we the people’ who are committing 
this awful error. It is our misrepresentatives.” 

Many persons besides Mrs. Ward believe as she does, 
but how many there are of them is a question. Her as- 
sertion that Congress misrepresents the people seems to 
be based rather on her own feelings than on fact. The 
popular voice depends upon popular feeling at the moment 
of expression, and though feeling changes from hour to 
hour, there has unquestionably been a strenuous popular 
desire to see Spain driven out of Cuba at whatever cost. 
However we may shrink from the immediate practical 
results of the action of Congress, it seems rash to assert 
that that action, at the time it was taken, did not express 
the popular will. To say that Congress has been no wiser 
than the mass of its constituents seems nearer the truth; 
and though that to some of us may seem bad enough, we 
must comfort ourselves as far as we can by remembering 
that if our people do want armed intervention it is for 
righteous and humane reasons, wherein greed and blood- 
thirstiness have no place. There may be doubt about the 
sagacity of our processes, but our motives will bear close 
inspection, and will be remembered to our honor. 


One of the deplorable details of the situation during 
the last fortnight has been that the relief of the starving 
reconcentrados has stopped. The Red Cross people are 
anxious to get back to their work, and we are all anxious 
that they should. The first company of Red Cross nurses 
has started for Cuba on the steamer State of Texas, They 
have carried a very large quantity of supplies, and other 
nurses will follow them soon. Nearly two hundred 
women have registered, among them a number of trained 
nurses. They take the Red Cross pledge of absolute 
neutrality and devotion. Clara Barton, who preceded 
them, will meet the steamer at Key West. 


Tue last of the Columbia College teas was given on 
Saturday the 16th. The weather was enchanting. The 
winds were soft, the sky was blue, and the few clouds 
that drifted over it were tinged with a radiance ovly pos- 
sible when a year is in its youth. Everything combined 
to give the function a value hardly to be acquired before 
in New York, where fétes and festivals have meant crowd- 
ed city streets, blocked entrances, policemen about the 
pavements, and a host of lookers-on pressing toward the 
door-steps. But on Saturday there was the long and love- 
ly drive through the Park, and then up the Riverside 
Drive. And with a turn came the slight hill to ascend, 
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and the stop on the wide terrace at its summit, where the 
new Low Library stands—a terrace so wide and so ample 
that no crowding is possible, and every carriage in some 
way adds to the picturesque quality. It certainly gave 
the jaded New- Yorker a new sensation, such space, such 
freedom, and such beauty! And it was undoubtedly like 
having been suddenly transported to another land to join 
the groups of well-dressed men and women ascending the 
broad white marble steps of the library itself, still with- 
out hurry or jostle, the lovely fagade always in front of 
you, until the porch was reached, and you turned for a 
view of river and Palisades. 

The tea was given in another building, but all the visi- 
tors stopped before the library, and entrance was made in 
that way. Flowers filled the laboratories of the building, 
which had been thrown open, and everything was in gala 
dress. The New-Yorker, with his teacup in hand, found, 
too, another sensation when he regaled himself in the re- 
freshment-room. From every wide window he had a 
view—an expanse of sky or a group of trees, the green of 
some well-kept esplanade, and now and then the river, 
and always the hills beyond. 

The festivity of Saturday gave the visitor a chance to 
see the new baths and gymnasium. It is to be hoped that 
when they are finished, and before the students take pos- 
session, that they may be thrown open to the general pub- 
lic for inspection. The Columbia College undergraduate 
boasts that there is no larger bath or gymnasium in the 
world—or perhaps it is only in this country! One would 
find it difficult, at any rate, to conceive of anything more 
beautifal than that white marble gallery of the baths, 
with its massive white marble columns running round the 
great swimming-tank, also of white marble. One involun- 
tarily recalls the days of the Romans and the Greeks, and 
feels a sudden and esthetic need of togas and draperies, 
and is half-ashamed for shuddering at the idea of lockers 
and modern garments and most of the ugly appointments 
of the ambitious young athlete. ‘ 


Tue National Academy of Design, the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists, the Architectural League, the Municipal Art 
Society, and various other bodies of artists—thirteen in all 
—have appointed the following committee to present to the 
President the name of a candidate for Art Commissioner 
to the Paris Exhibition of 1900: John Lafarge, George B. 
Post, George W. Maynard, James Symington, and Fred- 
erick Dielman, and at a subsequent meeting Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. Out of this committee a sub-committee 
has been formed, consisting of Mr. Lafarge, Mr. Maynard, 
and Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. These three gentlemen are 
to carry the name of the candidate to Washington. Until 
the President receives and approves it, this name is with- 
held from the public. The promoters of the Paris Exhi- 
bition, by-the-way, are probably watching with keen in- 
terest the war news from this country. It makes a 
tremendous difference to foreigners when we have any- 
thing to keep us at home in the summer. Our World's 
Fair at Chicago cost the hotel proprietors of Switzerland 
many a pang, and the milliners and dressmakers of Paris 
lost half their revenue. We are profitable customers, and 
a scale of prices has been arranged for us to which no 
native would ever submit. Some Americans understand 
this. When they write for rooms in Paris, for instance, 
they write in French. When they write in English they 
are charged twice as much. 


Mr. Wii.arp, who has built up and conducted so suc- 
cessfully the Tombs School for boy prisoners, said, in his 
address before the Public Education Association, that 
nearly a thousand boys have passed through his school 
during the fourteen months of its existence. They have 
staid from one day to six months, and been committed for 
innumerable crimes, and in some instances for murder. 
Yet thirty-five per cent. of them have been discharged, 
fifteen per cent. let out on suspended sentences, and five 
per cent. on bail. Few of them, he went on to say, were 
really vicious; and he added, ‘* If, people could know what 
their surroundings were, they would wonder that they 
were not worse,” 

Mr. Willard’s services to this school have been of the 
greatest, and his control and management of the boys 
have displayed a talent few men or women possess. 
What he does he does without effort—a thing few of as 
have learned. Most of us have to struggle so hard for 
our virtues and accomplishments that we sometimes grow 
to confuse the effort with the accomplishment, and award 
that our praise. 


Tue Strollers have been in charge of all the arrange- 
ments for the ‘* Professional Vaudeville Entertainment” 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria this week in aid of the Lying- 
In Hospital. Almost every well-known name in New 
York is to be found among those of the patronesses, and 
the committee has a list of no less distinguished names 
—all men. 

The performance is not to begin until ten o’clock, and 
this in order that dinner parties for that evening may be 
comfortably arranged. Two or three intermissions are 
arranged, that conversation may not be altogether inter- 
rupted. Music is to be played, and at half past twelve 
the performance is to cease, in order that supper may be 
served and the dancing begin. ‘‘ The smartness and en- 
train of an opening night at the opera” have been the de- 
sire of the indefatigable workers. But how different the 
programme! There used to be a time when Oily the most 
venturesome spirit, and then one well protéeted by a hus- 
band or a brother, ever ventured into the dOmains where 
the variety performer held sway. It might have been 
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narrow-minded, and all that, to have had the prejudice 
then entertained, for those who sometimes went to see or 
hear some especially interesting importation came away 
not only interested, but umazed—amazed that objections 
against them should ever have been held. But they were 
held, until the curiosity or common-sense of some women 
prevailed—or the courage, if you will—and then a revolu- 
tion occurred. The music-halls were invaded, and when 
that extension of privileges failed to satisfy all minds, the 
music - hall was robbed, and its especial “ attractions” 
were lured into more exclusive environments. Many 
performances bave been given within the last few years, 
when more or less privacy has been observed; but this is 
the first time, so far as we know, when the “ smartness 
and entrain of an opening night at the opera” has been 
the desideratum of those who arranged for a public, 
though still exclusive, vaudeville performance. 

Miss Anna Held is to appear at the Astoria, Miss Bessie 
Bonehill, and a host of others—all famous in their special 
lines, and some for years the unrivalled favorites of audi- 
ences gathered almost entirely from that part of New 
York which lies below Fourteenth Street. 


THat was a true philanthropy which suggested the 
need of a “ Fresh-Air Fund for Adults and Elderly Peo- 
ple.” An old person’s need of recreation seldom occurs 
to us—almost never to those of a younger generation, 
who have grown up believing that the older person has 
had his or her ‘‘day.” The young have that about them 
which appeals to our sympathies. We find accrtain ex- 
citement in doing for them. But the old men and wo- 
men! It is such a different matter with them! We are 
not so concerned about giving them a chance, about 
‘* helping them on,” and we fail to realize how much the 
limitations of old age dostand in the way of their doing as 
well for themselves as even the inexperienced. We for- 
get all this when we blame the employer who turns an 
old and trusted hand away to make place for one with 
Inore agile fingers and a quicker brain. “The customer 
may have been considered when the change was made, 
for there are not many shoppers with patience enough to 
wait while an old person fumbles for that which a younger 
person would get at once without delay or trouble. Then 
there is the pain of having sympathies appealed to, when 
one wanted only to buy a yard of tape! 

Old persons, too, unless they have a close place in the 
affections, are apt to be a pall on the pleasures of the 
young. One old woman went somewhere to a fresh-air 
home, and came away in a week. She said the young girls 
did not like her because she complained of the noise which 
they made. ‘‘ Old cranks,” they are reported to have said, 
“ought not to come here. We must have our night- 
gown parades; we come here to have a good time.” 
Which, for all its violation of every law of courtesy and 
consideration, yet has a certain reasonableness in it. The 
young are as entitled to their pleasures and their fun as 
the old are to their rest and repose. The folly liesin put 
ting them together during recreation hours. 

Mrs. Wainwright, of 121 East Twenty-seventh Street, 
who has the needs of the elderly much at heart, is 
willing to receive contributions of ten cents and upwards 
towards bringing some brightness in summer into old 
people's lives. 





OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


WONDER what the result to the world of letters is 

going to be of the retirement of Pierre Loti from the 
French navy! It was the kind of retirement which con- 
sists in having the Minister of War put your name on the 
list of the inactive, which in this case meant no sort of 
disgrace. 

The Minister of War says he is not animated by a pre- 
judice against literature. Al! he asks is, that if his sailors 
woo it they shall at the same time sufficiently remember 
their profession to merit advancement. This Pierre Loti 
has not done. He admits with much good grace that he 
has somewhat flanéd—lounged—these last few years, 
with his promenades in the Orient, and his sojourns at 
Bidassoa. And he told one of my friends that he wel- 
comed his freedom with an “intoxicating delight in lib- 
erty.” Does that mean more,and better books? After 
all, his best things have been the result of his career; the 
result of exotic impressions and sensations upon a pair of 
the most extraordinary retentive eyes that were ever cre- 
ated. M.Viaud, however, I think has told us all he knows 
about the sea, and in Ramuntcho he certainly came back 
to land most delightfully, so perhaps he will stay there 
without our losing anything. 

He has been principally living in the last two years, off 
and on, between Biarritz and his little Moorish house in 
Hendaye. on the Spanish frontier. With a party of 
friends, including the Queen of Servia, he came up to 
Paris the other evening for the premiere of his new opera, 
“L'lle du Réve,” a “ Polynesian idy!,” taken from Le Ma- 
riage de Loti. The music is by « young composer, M. 
Reynaldo Hahn, and is just the sort of music one would 
expect from the subject, which is that of a young naval 
officer falling in love with a pretty savage of mysterious 
charm in one of his voyages, to leave her when the ship 
sails away. You can imagine the sort of vaporous poet- 
ical but characterless harmonies that this would inspire, 
especially to a young man of eighteen, like most of the 
young composers of the day in France, very much under 
the influence of Massenet. One must be Pierre Loti, of 
the Académie Francaise, to entice Paris to Polynesian 
idyls of that description. 











Alice and I have been to the Horse Show in its new 
home in the Champ de Mars, which is so much like its old 


- 
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home in the Champs Elysées as far as appointments go 
that that vieux Parisien, the Concours Hippique, before 
it is over will have quite forgotten he has moved. Still, 
as we overheard one young person of the half-world say 
to another yesterday, *‘ Non, vraiment, on ne se sent pas 
encore chez soi!” 

The French Horse Show grows less and less of a dress 
parade, and so far we have amused ourselves more with 
studying types of French women than their new frocks, 
conspicuous by their absence, or, it is needless to say, the 
horses. The type one begins to sce most often, which in- 
terests us exceedingly, is the sportswoman, so evidently 
doing the correct thing as she has imported it from Eng- 
land that she is as good as a Jeading role in a new play. 

She wears the severest of severe tailor suits, and she 
devours her programme, her lips pressed together with 
the tension of her attention, and marks the ‘‘ faults” and 
‘* half-faults” with such an air of solemnity, that any one 
who has entertained the mad idea that the Concours Hip- 
pique was to be looked upon as a festive occasion must 
be disabused of it at once. Woe be unto the man who 
tries to distract her! Were he her dearest friend—and 
one can wish nothing better for him than that he may be, 
the sportswoman is generally charming in her idle mo- 
ments—he may expect nothing more than a severe regard 
and a little disdainful shrug of the shoulders from her if 
he approaches. She is keeping up the sporting level of 
France! 

Another type we discovered was the ‘‘ wife” —any 
wife of any rider in a pink coat—who seemed to be as in- 
variably fluttered over her husband's entrée en scéne as 
the inevitable ‘‘ mother” of the débutante. One near us 
confided her état d’dme, her emotions, her hopes and fears 
to whomever it might concern in the neighborhood, and 
fussed on the pink coat, putting a flower in his button- 
hole; tutoieing him, calling him by his first name that one 
might know she was his dien his wife, until we wondered 
he did not tumble off his horse from this excess of anx- 
iety once he was allowed to mountit. If ‘‘ La providence 
s’amuse,” as say the ancient Vedas, and the world is one 
of its thirty-four comedies, surely the French Horse Show 
must be a favorite scene in the play. No comedy is more 
amusing. 


We noticed here and there a sprinkling of hitherto un- 
published fashion. Among other things were the new 
black silk coats, which I should think women must haste 
and wear while the season is young, for they must be hot 
and heavy for summer. They are made exactly like cloth 
coats, with stitching and tailor pressing and finish. 

The new colors seemed to be a green shade of gray-blue, 
rather light, or gray-brown or gray-red—all a little faded. 
We noticed many of the new Paquin coats, which are 
quite long, comparatively speaking, in the back—coming 
to perhaps nine inches below the waist—either cut in one 
piece or with the tail stitched on, and are rounded in 
front. They are buttoned just a little to the left side, and 
then slope backwards, so that the opening at the waist 
line is just at the middle. 

Cloth waists from Paquin’s, as worn at the Horse Show, 
were very plain, finished only by very small revers at the 
top. Their chie depended on the cravat, generally made of 
taffeta, or a narrow velvet bow of many loops, fastened 
with a rhinestone buckle. Black or turquéise are the fa- 
vorite colors for cravats. Gros blue and turquoise are 
often combined. And that is all we saw that was new at 
the Horse Show! 


Everybody in America will remember Edmond About, 
the author of The Man with the Broken Ear, and will be 
interested to hear that Mile. Valentine About, the eldest 
daughter of the celebrated writer, was about to open a 
**Class in hat and bonnet making ” (Cours professionnel a 
UVusage des dpprenties modistes). st in Paris was 
greatly surprised at the necessity for this decision on the 
part of Mile. About, for during her father’s lifetime he 
kept open honse—perhaps too open house—in his hotel on 
the Rue de Donai, and a féte that he gave to the Author’s 
Society in the chateau he had just bought at Pontoise is 
remembered as almost princely. By what reverse of for- 
tune About’s family were left destitute nobody seems to 
know. Although he himself began life humbly as the son 
of a grocer, his daughter was a brilliant young society 
woman brought up in luxury, and everybody is admiring 
the energy and courage with which she has tried to solve 
the difficult problem of the “ struggle for life.” Will she 
succeed? Ah, that is the question | shall be able to write 
you about a yearfrom now. Do you remember Helen, in 
A Modern Instance, who had such a. wonderful ‘ touch” 
for bonnets, and whose bonnets were finally discovered to 
be all touch, and sold no more? Mile. About has fairy 
fingers for millinery, it is said. It will be interesting to 
see how a French girl's natural gift stands by her when 
she tries to give it a commercial value. 


Meanwhile Louise Ménard, the girl who stole a roll at 
Chateau Thierry, whom all the French papers have been 
talking about, has been brought up to Paris and given 
employment at the editorial offices of the Fronde, which, you 
will remember, is the daily edited and published in Paris 
entirely by women. What is more, it is a great success. 

Louise Ménard, without work, and for two days with- 
out food for herself, her mother, and her infant child, who 
had never known a father, stole a roll. The baker pros- 
ecuted her, and the court decided that under the influence 
of hunger, in sight of the sufferings of those she loved, 
any mortal here below in her place would have done the 
same thing, and that it behooved her judges to be com- 
passionate. And so they released her. And forthwith 
there fell down upon her, so soon as the tale was known, 
from the good people of France, some of whom are still 
left, in spite of the tradition to the contrary, a vein of 
over two thousand francs, at the sight of which Louise 
Ménard ‘‘saw blue,” as the French say—something far 
removed from the blues. The President of the court also 
received letters of sympathy for her ‘‘from Canada and 
provinces.” 


The theatres are quiet just now for Holy Week. Al- 
most the only director who has given a Holy- Week drama 
is Antoine, with ‘ Joseph of Arimathea,” the title réle of 
which he will play himself. 

Coquelin has celebrated the one hundredth night of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” and has therefore worn his won- 
derful nose a hundred times. Apropos of this nose, 
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Coquelin tried on ten, twenty, a hundred noses before he 
got one to suit him for this new play. All the nose- 
makers in Paris filed before him. There were noses of 
card-board, of cloth, of skin, of every known material, of 
every known shape, and as many artists in noses as there 
were candidates for Cinderella’s slipper presented them- 
selves before he got the nose which he actually wears, 


and which his valet glues on carefully every night. This 
is a wonderful creation in diachylon, which neither looks 
false, nor changes the movements of his features, nor the 
accent of his words, nor the expression of his face. 
the most wonderful nose of the nineteenth century. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 


It is 





by Oratorio Society's series of festival performances— 

arranged for the purpose of celebrating its quarter- 
century of existence—came to an end on the evening of 
April 16. Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” being placed as the 
final work on the list. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch’s significant remarks when called 
upon at the conclusion of the festival for a speech were 
calculated to draw attention to the heavy loss experienced 
by the society in having attempted to bring forward Hora- 
tio Parker's new dramatic oratorio, ‘‘ St. Christopher.” 

Professor Parker, who fills the chair of music at Yale 
College, is well known and widely esteemed as a musician 
of scholarly attainments, and is, moreover, one who has 
achieved success on former occasions; his fine setting of a 
medigval hymn, ‘‘ Hora Novissima,” having created no 
small stir in the musical world at the time of its produc- 
tion. It was therefore to be expected that an announce- 
ment of a newer and more ambitious work by this com- 
poser would arouse general interest; yet Mr. Damrosch’s 
laudable effort to give the oratorio a hearing failed to meet 
with the acknowledgment and support it deserved, 

The chorus showed the good results of having carefully 
rehearsed its numbers. The solo parts were in the hands of 
such experienced artists as Miss Emma Juch, Mr. Yorx, 
Mr. Bushnell, and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, Mr. Damrosch 
Jed with intelligence and sympathy, and the forces of the 
Symphony Society were heard to good advantage; never- 
theless, Carnegie Hall displayed a most depressing number 
of empty seats on the occasion of this matinée performance 
of ‘‘St. Christopher,” and, according to last reports, the 
organization lost over one thousand dollars through its 
venture in behalf of an American composer. 


The Wednesday evening performance of the ‘‘ Damna- 
tion of Faust,” by Berlioz, proved, on the whole, the most 
artistic entertainment given in connection with the festi- 
val. Madame Gadski was in superb voice, and has rarely 
sung with a greater power of emotional feeling or finer 
breadth of phrasing. The other soloists—Mr. Evan Wil- 
liams, Mr. Max Heinrichs, and Mr. Bushnell—rendered the 
different recitations and songs which fell to their share 
with intelligence and skill, and both choral and orches- 
tral parts were interpreted with good effect; yet the 
public’s singular indifference to all oratorio performances 
(save those of Handel's * Messiah’) was again demon- 
strated, the attendance proving exceptionally poor. 


Our attitude in regard to unfamiliar compositions is in- 
deed open to criticism. During the many years in which 
Mr. Walter Damrosch has been identified with the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, he has conscientiously endea- 
vored to widen the scope of its work, and to introduce as 
many novelties and rarely heard masterpieces as could be 
forced upon a most unresponsive body of subscribers. 

It certainly reflects but little honor on the music-loving 
people of this city that its oldest and best established or- 
ganization for the giving of oratorio compositions should 
be permitted to lose heart, and one can but hope that 
Mr. Damrosch, who is in the act of withdrawing from 
most of his interests as conductor in order to gain time 
for composition, may decide to make at least one excep- 
tion, and to concentrate his efforts in reorganizing and 
building up this society, which owes its existence to his 
revered father, and must naturally be held by the son as 
a memorial hallowed by many associations. 


Mr. Hofmann’s fourth pianoforte recital (only one more 
of these delightful matinées remains to be enjoyed) at- 
tracted a vast audience to Carnegie Hall. The programme 
was well arranged. Mr. Hofmann lays great stress on 
the importance of giving thought to the making of pro- 
grammes, and refers to the absolyte necessity in his own 
case of arranging the list of pieces not only with due re- 
gard for their sequence and effectiveness, but with a view 
to their appearing where the performers will be apt to 
welcome them, and thus be enabled to play them con 
amore. Mr. Hotmann seemed in the best possible form 
on Saturday, and fairly held his audience entranced by 
the poetic charm and marvellous brilliancy of his per- 
formances., 

The recital began with Beethoven's E-flat major So- 
nata, which was most beautifully played, the first move- 
ment being so perfect a piece of work as to leave 
absolutely nothing to be desired. Other pieces rendered 
were: Schumann’s “In der Nacht” and “ Fable”; three 
Chopin numbers — Fantasie, Nocturne, and Scherzo; a 
Scherzo and Capriccio, by Mendelssohn; Rubinstein’s 
Melodie in F; and a Sérénade Slave, composed by the 
young pianist himself. The last work named on the list 
was Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Espafiola, but this selection was 
not played, the now seldom heard ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” 
by Saint-Saéns, having been substituted in its stead. 

For encore Mr. Hofmann gave Liszt’s stupendous tran- 
scription of the overture to “ Tannhiiuser, and on being re- 
called by an audience wrought up to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm by his extraordinary achievements in repro- 
ducing orchestral effects he added another transcription of 
the same bewildering character, namely, that of Schubert's 
thrilling *‘ Erl-Kénig,” after which heroic effort his listen- 
ers came to their senses in sufficient measure to show 
their appreciation and gratitude by according him his 
release. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


T last I have seen Pinero’s ‘“‘ Trelawny of the Wells,” 

i and am not converted to crinoline, chenille nets, and 
pork-pie hats. How beauties in ‘‘ the early sixties” con- 
trived to appear beautiful in such deforming costumes 
one is at aloss to imagine. I noticed that the actresses 
had shirked the “Madonna bands” which our mothers 
manufactured with the help of bandoline; they had soft 
fluffs of hair about the face, which went far to mitigate 
the ugliness of the hats which they wore. The furniture, 
too, was terrifying, after the artistic interiors to which we 
are now happily accustomed—furniture which in these 
days is old without being antique—a great difference!—and 
has been long relegated to lumber-rooms. The piece is 
quite a moving little comedietta—a happy name bestowed 
upon it by the author, who wants us to feel that the 
writing of it was just a small relaxation in the intervals 
between the problem-plays and the book of his forth-com- 
ing opera. The plot isslight, but inter 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh, the her 
oine, enlists our liking and sympathy 
from the first, when, as the successful 
leading lady of the Bagnigge Wells 
Theatre, she appears at a farewell 
luncheon, prior to marrying a young 
swell The young swell is a real 
live earl—in private life, I mean, not 
on the boards. Though he masque 
rades as Mr. James Erskine, the audi 
ence knows all the time that he is Lord 
brother to the Duchess of 
Sutherland and to the famous beauty 
Lady Warwick. It is also an open 
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Fw. 1.—BLACK MOUSSELINE DE SOTE CAPE. 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on 
pattern-eheet Supplement. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER COSTUMES. 


Fie. 2—GREEN VEILING GOWN. 
For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


Fia. 3.—TAILOR GOWN. 
For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


secret that his ‘‘ screw” (as a salary is called behind the 
scenes) is £20 a week. This sum is easily earned. Lord 
Rosslyn has little to say, and less to do. As to his ca- 

sity, opinions differ. The last expression on the sub- 
ect is, it seems to me, very subtle. ‘“‘It is the height of 
art, you see,” said my friend. ‘‘ He is-meant by the au- 
thor to be foolish and clumsy, and he zs. It is wonderful- 
ly good acting.” This view is the charitable one. 

It is rather a sad prospect for actors if a gradual influx 
of the nobility into their ranks is to take place. The ex- 
perienced comedian will be elbowed off by the aspiring 
and bankrupt duke; the leading lady will give place to 
the histrionically inclined countess, and society will be- 
come topsy-turvy. 

A warm word of commendation is due to Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier for his finished performance as a disagreeable and 
dissipated third-rate actor.. All those who loved and 
revered his father are happy to see how well the son is 
doing in his chosen profession, 


The most amusing play I have seen 
for months, if not years, is ‘‘ The Dove 
Cot.” It is an adaptation from the 
French of Bisson and another man, 
whose name I forget. It is excel- 
lently played at the Duke of York's. 
The late Mr. Terriss’s son-in-law, Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, finds in his réle a 
thoroughly congenial part, and makes 
the most of his opportunity. Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys (Mrs. Curzon) is pretty 
and very clever as a jealous wife. 
The play is admirably set; one longs 
to be the happy proprietor of the 














Fie. 4—WALKING COSTUME WITH MILITARY JACKET. 


For pattern and description see No. VIIL on patiern-sbeet 
Supplement. 
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preached to the poor. You cannot have a course of in- 
struction under £20. One lady has a following of two 
hundred patients, whom she ‘* holds in her mind” to the 
tune of a guinea a head. I hear of wonderful cures 
wrought by this sect, but I lack the power to appropriate 
‘the teaching.” One woman told me that I was not 
really short-sighted, that I must not be afraid of stairs, 
but ‘step right out.” I girded up my mind, “‘ stepped 
right out,” and went bang! smash! The latest of the doc- 
trines I have heard is that all physical deafness is caused 
by spiritual deafness to the doctrines of Christian Science. 
I know a lady who has given four or five years of her life 
to the pursuit of the healing power. She can’t digest the 
plainest food, and has hay-fever every summer. 

The Westminster Gazette 
is publishing some un- 
sparing articles on the 
subject, and the trenchant 
Mr. Labouchere says that 
when they are finished he 
will take up the subject 
in Truth. 


The following story 
about the Queen is au- 
thentic, and illustrates a 
charming side of her 
Majesty's character,name- 
ly, her profound reverence 
for the sanctity of the 
home and the sacred obli- 
gations of the marriage 
tie. Shortly before the 
Queen started for the 
south of France the Home 
Secretary paid one of his 





Fie. 1.—OUTING GOWN.—{See Fre. 4) 


For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 





Vie. 2—MOIRE TAFFETA BLOUSE WITH TUCKED 
SATIN YOKE.—{Ser Fie. 5.) 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


hanged this morning. But,” con- 
tinued the genial statesman, know- 
ing her Majesty’s views on the 
subject, *‘ the man was condemned 
to death for killing his wife, and I 
therefore did not advise your Maj- 
esty to exercise clemency in his 
case.” “Oh!” said the Queen, ‘‘ he 
was condemned for killing his wife! 
You have done quite right. I hope 
you will always, Sir Matthew, be 
firm with men who ill-treat their 
wives.” Under the present reign 
we may expect wife-killers and 
people who are divorced to be 
treated ‘‘ firmly.” 





Fie. 3.—BLACK SILK BLOUSE COAT 
AND BLACK AND WHITE PLAID 
SKIRT. 

For pattern and description see No. V. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A friend of mine has invented 
a thoroughly original mode of 
dinner-giving. Instead of the usu- 
al ‘‘at home” days, all the winter 
she gave a dinner party of sixteen 
every Thursday. In the hall was 
kept a dinner-book, and any guest, 
before writing his name in it for a 
certain date, could examine the 
names already inscribed. The lady 
assures me that the dinners were a 
great success. t. E. B. 


customary visits to her Maj- 
esty at Windsor. It so hap- 
pened that a prisoner had 
been condemned to death of 
the nature of whose crime 
her Majesty was ignorant. 
Although the Queen no long- 
er signs death sentences, she 
takes a great interest in 
pleading the cause of mercy 
in all the capital sentences. 
‘**Don't you think, Sir Mat- 
Dove Cot—the beautiful cottage where the happy old thew,” said the Queen ‘that 
couple, the heroine's =o have lived for thirty years we might reprieve this poor 
without a harsh wore overy detail of the room is well man?” ‘ Well, your Majes- z eae aaa i ae. ie ns 
thought out and perfectly rendered, and the illusion is ty,” rejoined the Home Sec. we. Caren a ae ae eS, TEER, 
complete. Miss Geneviéve Ward and Mrs. Bram Stoker retary, ‘it is somewhat late For diagram of skirt cath degulatbieniade pattern-sheet 
were in a box the night I was at the Duke of York's. for that purpose, as he was Supplement. 

They thoroughly enjoyed and loudly applauded the con- 

tinual squabbling of the affectionate but miserable hus- 
band aed wife. 





Fie. 4—SKIRT AND BACK OF BLOUSE Fie. 5—BACK OF 
OF OUTING GOWN FIG. 1. BLOUSE FIG. 2. 





As usual, Easter brings us many theatrical novelties. 
Sir Henry Irving’s new play ‘‘The Medicine Man,” by 
Messrs. Hichens and Traill, is in active preparation. It 
is sure to have an uncanny element, for Mr. Hichen’s 
excels in grewsomeness. He should have been read by 
the young man in the fairy tale who wanted to learn how 
to shudder. I regret to say that Mr. Taber has accepted, 
as a favor to Sir Henry, a small and poor part in “ The 
Medicine Man.” 

Several American companies are coming to try their 
luck here this season. Mr. Alexander intends to produce 
“The Conquerors”—a play, I understand, which has to 
be acted for the most part with the curtain down. This 
will give all the less trouble to the actors, as they will 
have very small parts to learn. 

Mrs. Craigie (‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes”) has written a play 
which has just been accepted by Mr. Aljexander. She is 
a small woman, with fine dark eyes, and a very interesting 
face. She gave an afternoon party a little while ago, at 
which half the notables in London were present. Ma- 
dame Ella Russell sang, and Miss Leonora Jackson, the 
very gifted young violinist, played. 

At the Savoy “ The Gondoliers” has been revived as a 
stop-gap until such time as the new Sullivan-Pinero-Carr 
opera shall be finished. Mr. Isham and his inseparable 
friend Mr. Devoll have signed a contract to create two of 
the réles. At the last accounts they were bicycling in 
Spain, had ‘ busted” their tires, and were homesickly 
longing for London and civilized food. 





The Christian Scientists have started a propa anda in Fie. 7.—SKIRT WITH SHAPED Fic. 9.—SKIRT AND BACK ? , : 3 i ae : 
London. One hears the pros and cons of their doctrines FLOUNCE OF FOULARD OF JACKET OF COSTUME Fic. 8—COSTUME WITH FLY-FRONT JACKET.— sor 
much discussed in society just now. Their gospel is not GOWN FIG. 6. FIG. 8. For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 








WILD EELIN:* 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW 


YARLY on the following afternoon Eelin’s half-secreted 
I: 4 summer-house in among the shadowy foliage had been 
taken possession of by two bold swashbucklers—two swag 
gering young braggarts they seemed to be—who wore a 
military costume, or some thing pretending to be a military 
costume, White it was for the most part, though there 
was a peripheral binding of red silk; white linen it was, 
thickly padded across the chest, the lapel taken tightly 
over to the left shoulder, where it joined the row of gold 
buttons which went in a sinuous row from the waist to 
the collar. Under this short-skirted coat were a pair of 
loose knickerbockers, with hosen of ruddy brown home 
spun wool, smooth and soft, and showing the outline of 
the leg and ankle; and finally came a pair of dainty shoes, 
chiefly consisting of two or three narrow bands of scarlet 
moroceo, buckled over to a sole of crimson felt. A heap 
of warlike articles lay sbout—short swords, foils, masks, 
gauntiets, and so forth; and a basin of water had been 
brought, lest any one should want medical treatment. Gay 
gallants they were, and perfect in all matters of equipment 
and demeanor; there was only one doubtful circumstance; 
any stranger drawifig near to the delicate rose tints and 
the velvet down of those finely modelled cheeks might 
well have doubted whether they had ever been caressed 
by a razor 

“Meanwhile Wild Eelin had outstripped her companion 


in these preparations; and she had seated herself at her 


harp, and there was a soft and careless tinkling of notes, 
vhile half heard even by herself she was singing some 
fragments of an old nursery ballad— 
‘And where's the ring that I gied ye, 
That I gied ye, that | gied ye; 
And where's the ring that I gied ye, 
Ye little catty-quean, O? 
I gied it till a soger, 
A soger, & soger, 
I gied it till a soger, 
A true sweetheart o' mine, O!”" 
Then she rose from her seat, and with a snap-shot half 
bushful glance at the smooth-fitting hosen and the neat 


ness of the scarlet morocco toes, she said— 

Look here, Lily Neile, this is the most horrid wastry 
and extravagance! We could have gone on well enough 
with the old things. You can’t improve your ‘ riposte ’ 
by buying new gauntlets and masks—’ 

My dear child, I wish you wouldn't bleth!” said the 
other. She seemed to be a little peevish and disconcerted 
through sundry long hairs belonging to her mustache that 
would keep tickling her about the lips, and also intercept 
ing her speech lhe expense has been very little this 
time; and look what we should save if we were invited to 
a Fancy Dress Ball. A little alteration; and you could 
be anything! The Corsican Brothers, forexample. There 
you are; right off the reel. Of course we should have a 
long white cloak to match, for the arrival and the assem 
bly; a searlet collar, if you like; and your rapier must 
stick out a good bit behind, you know, to break the fall 
ing line, and keep you distinguished from the erowd—” 


“Stand abont, ye fisher janda, 


Aud gle my gown room!” 


cried Eelin, jeeringly. 

‘Ab, but there’s more than that,” 
thing daunted 

* Oh, don't theo, 


said Lily Neile, no 
For I've got a theory—” 
Lily, there’s a darling!” Eelin, in 
a pleading voice ‘It always does take such a time!” 
‘ Stuff!” contended the other ‘ Now listen to 
You never do anything well unless you are dressed, 
well dressed, for the part. Costume has a tremendous in 
fluence. You are bound to act up to it.” Lily Neile was 
struggling hard to give a proper twist to her mustache 
She continued: ‘‘1 tell you, you can't play your part 
without having dressed for it, up to the last feather-toue hb. 
If you want to be in good form, be in good uniform 
She turned from the glass. ** Aren’t you ready yet?” 
sail, impatiently. 

‘I've been waiting for you and your blessed finicking 
for the last twenty minutes,” said Eelin, complacently— 
for she was a good-natured girl—“ und the result of your 
fiuicking is that you've got that precious mustache of 
yours twisted on one side; and your feints and your 
Junges will all be hard down to starboard.” 

Now the southern boundary of the Glengarva House 
vrounds consists of « stone wall and a still higher hedge 
that separate the tennis-lawn and the various gardens from 
the open meadows beyond; while at the southeast corner 
there is a magnificent cedar-tree with a space behind it 
which can on occasion be made a perfect asylum for cer 
tain runagates. And as Eelin and her chief chum had 
managed to convey to old Maxwell's assistant, along with 
a casual sixpeuce or two, that he needn't be too zealous 
in brushing away the needles shed by the cedar, there 
was here an excellent refuge for them, and a soft falling- 
ground, when they were wrestling, or boxing with padded 
gloves, or flinging Indian clubs about their heads. Not 
that there was an absolute certainty of their escaping ob 
servation on their way from the summer-house to the 
cedar; for even now, as they crept up by the biack-green 
araucaria (moreover they had dark cloaks over their more 
brilliant attire) Mrs Macdonald, who was seated on one 
of the garden benches, glanced up from her wood-carv- 
ing, and called to them— 

‘What are you wretches after now?” 

But they signalled to her to be quiet, and the next 
minute they were safely between the great cedar-tree and 
the stone wall and the hedge. *There certainly was a lit- 
tle risk of espyal, even here in this secret corner, for just 
outside the wall aud the hedge was the swing-wicket 
through which the rare pedestrian had to pass in walking 
along by the river; but it is to be noted that people going 
through a revolving wicket generally give their whole at 
tention to the ground, lest there should be a puddle there. 

And so, having flung their cloaks on to the hedge, they 
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said 


me 
and 


she 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


put on their masks, and began trying their foils, and 
making passes at imaginary antagonists; until they were 
called to order by one of themselves; then they got into 
position, they exchanged courtesies, and with an “ Allez, 
mesdemoiselles!” the assault had begun: with cautious 
approach—with swift feint and lunge and parry—and 
with an occasional ring on the cup-hilt of the cit. It was 
a picturesque combat—the white and scarlet figures un- 
der the dim shadow of the cedar; but it was easy to see 
how it must end. Eelin Macdonald was simply dashing 
herself against the far more scientific guard of her oppo- 
nent; her brilliant onslaughts (not unpractised either) Lily 
Neile quietly put aside, remaining on the defensive until 
her chance came for a lightninglike thrust. Then came 
the inevitable: 

“A touch,” Eelin said with resignation. 

* No, L think not!” 

‘Yes, yes, undoubtedly,” and by this time both foils 
were lowered, to give a few minutes’ breathing, and to 
let Eelin crowd up again the disarranged masses of her 
shining black hair. 

‘Twenty thousand hair-pins will never do this for me!” 
she said, disconsolately. 

**Come, come,” said Lily Neile, “‘ we must show our 
ghostly audience, if we have one, that we can do some- 
thing.” 

And soon they were at it again—Eelin hurling herself 
impetuously against her enemy, caring less about her 
own guard than about getting through that skilful de- 
fence on the other side; and, of course, she couldn't and 
she didn’t; and at last came a little ery 

* Yes. yes, this time, Lil.” 

Eelin’s left hand that had been high in air behind her 
came slowly down to her heart; for a second the right 
hand seemed to rest on her lowered foil ; then the weapon 
fell away from ber inert fingers, and, after a moment's 
wavering, she went heavily to the ground. Fortunately, 
Lily Neile had sense enough not to shriek aloud; but in- 
stantly she was down by the side of her friend, with her 
arms around her shoulders, trying to lift her up. 

*Eelin!” she cried. ‘ What is it? I'm sure I did not 
hit you—only a scratch—only a scratch—let me lift you 
up and you'll see there isn't « sign of the bution. It can 
not have done anything more than graze your sleeve—” 

But Wild Eclin gave neither word nor sign. She lay 
prone, as if with her arms enclasping some deadly hurt; 
and Lily Neile, with a shuddering dread, asked herself if 
she must now run to Mrs, Macdonald, to get help towards 
carrying the wounded girl into the house. At the same 
moment one of Eelin’s dark blue eyes began to open a lit- 
tle bit—the most tiny little bit; the long black lashes 
parted the least thing further; the clear deeps thus di- 
vulged were full of something, but somehow that some- 
thing was neither piteous pain, nor yet appeal, nor yet re- 
proach ; all at once the conviction flashed upon Lily Neile 
that Eelin Macdonald was simply convulsed with laugh- 
ter, and on the point of becoming fragmentary in her ef 
forts to suppress the same. 

“Oh, you—you—you—” but in her indignation she 
could not find a suitable word—** you treacherous cow 
ard!—to give me pangs of agony all for nothing! Well, 
if I'm not mistaken, the punishment has fallen upon you 
—and unfortunately on me too; for I caught a glimpse of 
a carriage—a yellow barouche, I think it was, going up 
the drive; there are visitors; and whether we cut round 
by the back premises, or make a run for the hall, we shall 
be seen either way; 
up in this hole until the honorable callers shall have taken 
themselves off. Q.E.D.” 

** Lil,” said Wild Eelin, frantically—for imprisonment 
of any kind always seemed to choke her—*‘ on with your 
cloak, and we'll skip round the holly-hedge, and in by the 
kitchen stairs.” 

** Don't you know your own house, then!” exclaimed her 
companion, ‘* Whether you cross the lawn or go round 
by the araucaria, some of the drawing-room windows are 
sure to catch you; and the most likely thing of all is that 
Jane is at this very moment bringing your visitors out to 
see your mamma; and of course they’ll.stay to tea; and 
of course we shall be boxed up here until they think fit to 
leave.” 

‘No, no,” said Eelin, hurriedly and plaintively, ‘‘ that 
won't do at all. We must go straight up to them, and say 
—and say—what can we say? Lil, what can we say ?— 
that we have been—that we have been—what can we say? 
Lily Neile, you're no good ata lie! Well, what is it?” 

For she had been suddenly grasped by the arm; and 
she found that her companion was staring towards the 
drawing room French windows, that had just been opened 
by one of the maids to allow Lord Mountmahon to descend 
to the surrounding greensward. The two young ladies 
knew that this time they were thoroughly entrapped; and 
not only so, but that they were bound to hear every word 
that was said, for the afternoon was singularly noiseless 
and still. Eclin pulled the collar of ber dark cloak well 
round her chin; and gazed idly at the faint blue hills far 
down in the south; and tried to persuade herself that she 
did not exist. 

But the very first words that Mountmahon uttered 
startled her into attention. 

“You know, Mrs. Macdonald,” he said, with a certain 
sullenness of tone, *‘1 think I have fair right to complain 
of the treatment I have received from both your daughter 
and you. That's the truth; and there’s no disguising it. 
I'm a plain man; and I like to speak plain; iad I say I 
consider I have not been treated well. Done everything 
I could think of to please you—by Gad, I have—sparing 
nothing—leaving the shoot—and letting those fellows 
blaze away my cartridges and spoil the dogs—trying ev- 
erything —railway engines, now—my goodness, do you 
know what's the cost of a brace of railway engines?—I'll 
bet youdon't! And all the return I get is glum looks and 
* Please keep off the grass.’ Well, I'm tired of being told 
to keep off the grass. When I drive up to this house: ‘Is 
Mrs. Macdonald at home?’ ‘No, my lord.’ ‘Is Miss Mac- 
donald at home?’ * No, my lord’: the whole of you scur- 
rying off like rabbits into holes. What have I done to 
deserve such treatment? I know the common talk about 


the consequence is that we are shut~ 


me; and I know where it is made up. Do you get your 
information, then, from the servants’ hall? is your opin- 
ion of me gathered from the scullery? Refined ladies, 
who ought to set an example to commoner folk, do they 
consult the gossip of the ale-houses and the byres?’ 

He was drunk, of course; but the Bean-an-Tighearn did 
not understand that; she merely rose, and retired a step 
from him, her eyes fixed on the ground, while her com- 
plexion was white where it should bave been pink, and 
pink where it should have been white. 

- ord,” she said, not without dignity, ‘‘I wish to 
ask only one favor from you; and that is the seclusion of 
my own house. I am not accustomed to hearing such 
language; there was a time when none would have dared 
to use it, to me or mine; but we have no man of our fam- 
ily with us now, and we are helpless—” 

A passionate little cry came from behind the cedar 
branches, and if any one had happened to look thither 
some sign of scuffle might have been discerned. For on 
hearing her mother insulted—along with the pathetic con- 
fession that now there was no man to protect the ladies of 
the House of Kinvaig—Eelin had quickly unscrewed the 
button from the end of her foil, and was springing out 
into the open—regardless of any conseqnences—when Lily 
Neile caught her and bound her, and dragged her back 
into the thicket. 

* Eelin, are you mad!” 

**Is my mother to be insulted?” was the instant retort. 

“To have such a thing in the newspapers—to have 
your mother’s name in the newspapers—coupled with that 
of Lord Mountmahon—and perhaps a charge of man 
slaughter. That would be a pretty tale to tell! Drop that 
foil! Can’t you see the beast’s drunk?—and we'll just 
have to wait until he goes away.” 

But there was help coming from an unexpected quarter. 
For his lordship, moved by a deep sense of personal in- 
jury, had begun to rail and rate again like a Newhaven 
fishwife carrying her husband home; and the Bean-an 
Tighearn, her first brave show of courage over, had quite 
succumbed, and had sunk on the garden seat, endeavoring 
to stifle and conceal her tears. Who, then, was this but 
Morag the Mull lass, who came rather late upon the scene; 
but when she saw and understood what was before her, 
and when she had been told that Jane had been sent off 
into Invernish for a policeman, with very little chance of 
intercepting one at that time of the day, Morag did not 
wait for orders. She strode across the space of lawn. 
Her smal) dark brown eyes had a sullen fire in them; her 
face was the color of a peony; she was breathing hard; 
and there was a dangerous politeness in her Highland 
tongue. 

** And were you saying any things to my mistress, sir?” 
asked Morag. ‘‘And now maybe you will say them to 
me; maybe I will be better able to answer them—”. 

‘Oh, go away, you fool!” he said, curtly. 

The next thing that happened was unexpected. Before 
he knew where he was, Morag liad got one of ber fists im 
planted under his ear, gripping both coat and collar, and 
she was dragging him across the lawn to the drive. It 
was of no use his struggling and twisting, nor yet his 
threatening and vowing of vengeance; the muscles of this 
blazing-red freckled lass were us the muscles of a High 
land stot; if be escaped throttling altogether it was the 
best that could be hoped for him 

“It’s rom that yellow cab?” said Morag, with the 
genuine Mull of Ross accent. ** Well, come aweh, now, 
and we'll chist put you into it—and cannily, cannily, my 
braw mannikin—we are not wishing you to remain here 
at ahi.” 

What occurred now requires some little preliminary ex 
planation. Glengarva House, like most of the houses in that 
district, has its kitchen and other underground premises 
more or less illumined by a series of separate windows, 
each of which has its own shaft for Jetting down the light 
of day. Again, each of these holes is capable on occasion 
of making an excellent man-trap; for there is neither fence 
nor rail around the top; while after a slope of greensward 
some few feet in breadth, there comes a sudden descent 
into a perpendicular prison about six feet in depth, and 
about five in diameter, while the window behind is strongly 
barred. Accordingly, when Lord Mountmahon, rendered: 
furious by the ignominy of his position, had determined 
above all that he would not be seen by his coachman and 
footman in the hands of this virago, when his lordship 
was making the most frantic efforts to shake himself free 
from this woman's inexorable clutch, be had no knowledge 
that both he and she were approaching one of these 
treacherous apertures. The next moment both of them 
got too near the edge, their feet seemed to fall away from 
them, they both slipped down the stretch of greensward ; 
but while Morag clung on to her mother-earth as with the 
claws of a wild-cat, Mountmahon went trundling into the 
lower portion of his oubliette, where he found himself 
surrounded by a neat little vertical dungeon of stone. 
And curses are of no avail when a cell has no door to it, 

Meauwhile the red-headed Morag had scrambled up 
into the open air again; and much surprised was she to 
find the grounds surrounding Glengarva House appar- 
ently peng then she suspected that the young ladies 
had taken Mrs. Macdonald away to her own apartments; 
and in this conclusion she was joined by the parlor maid 
Jane, who now came running bac k. 

“ Morag,” she said, in great alarm, for this Jane was a 
nice, quiet, peaceable Scotch lassie, not used to such wild 
tilly-tantrums—‘‘I canna see a policeman any where aboot; 
and we maunna have the mistress spoken to that gute. 
Where’s—where’s his lordship?” 

Morag began to giggle; then she began to giggle more 
and more, and as if she were holding herself tigtt so as 
not to explode with laughter. She pointed to the aper- 
ture leading from the sward. 

Then there was another volley of c ursing. 

“Dearie me!” said the douce Jane. “ Well, we 
get him out.” 

‘I’m sure I’ve nae preen* big enough to get out that 
wilk,”t said Morag: she seemed quite content to let things 

* Preen—pin. 
t Wilk—welk, periwinkle, 
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be; there was a kind of obscure merriment in the whole 
situation: why should she budge? 

** Maxwell, then?” suggested Jane. 

“Oh, who ever can find Maxwell!” said Morag, con- 
temptuously. ‘* How is it possible, when he is forever 
bummin around the universe in the body of David Hag- 
gaurt, the murderer?” 

The couchman, then, and the footman—his lordship's 
own servauts?” was the yext proposition. 

‘**l am not used to speaking to any such great people,” 
returned Morag, coldly: the truth is, his lordship bad se- 
verely scratched several of her fingers; and she was in 
pain and extremely angry; and she did not care how long 
he was kept, at intervals bawling and yelling, in that 
stone cage. However, at last, amongst the lot of them, 
they managed to get Mountmahon hauled into the up- 
per world, and conveyed to his barouche, the hood of 
which was discreetly pulled down. The footman await- 
ed orders. 

** Hotel—at once!” 

‘Which hotel, if your lordship pleases?” was the reply 
of the deeply agitated person with the powdered hair; 
there were generally kicks flying about, and also sudden 
dismissals, when his lordship got into any of these entan- 
glements. ‘‘ Your lordship will remember there was a 
litle fracas—about six o'clock this morning—” 

**Oh, any hotel!” Mountmahon cried, as he flung him- 
self into a corner of the vehicle. ‘‘ What I want is writing 
materialsdo you hear—paper, pens, and ink—at once— 
do you understand? Do you understand, you block- 
head?” 

‘“* Yes, your lordship.” 

‘Gracious heavens, what have I done this time?” Mount- 
mahon muttered to himself, as they drove off—for the wine 
had now had time to work, and he was getting into a more 
and more bemused condition. Nevertheless he was haunt- 
ed by certain dark and unnervin recollections, ‘ Yes, I 
have—no mistake—I have done it,” he maundered on. 
IT have insulted a lady—by Gad, it’s true—one of the 
oldest families in the Highlands—insulted her before the 
servants—lost my chance with the famous beauty—not 
one within a hundred thousand miles of her at the North- 
ern Games. I knew it was bad champagne—and I'll say 
so, Whether it’s six o’clock in the morning or no—and | 
knew I should get into trouble with their vile muck. 
Never mind. let's stick to our guns, Mounty: never say 
die—und that’s my motto. Not done for yet. Wait till I 
get that writing-paper, and the apology I'll offer will be 
about six inches thick. Oh, twenty apo ogies! I'll go on 
my knees—d——d if I don't! Too much to lose—too 
much at stuke. Paulus must get me a stiff B. and 8.—a 
devilish stiff B. and S.; and V’ll go for something that 
will melt «a heart of flint. I'll crawl on my hands and 
knees, that’s what I'll do. A d——d shame it was. If 
there's a gentlewoman in this country it’s that one; and I 
know what I was when I gave her damson pie; for I 
know what she is, | know what | am; and there’s not a 
d——d cad in all this d——d country would have done 
such a d——d cowardly thing. Well, well, a devilish stiff 
peg, and writing-paper and ink, and we'll have a try yet. 
Phere’s nothing they can dictate but I'll subscribe .to; 
apologies fifteen feet thick; I'll swim in ’em till L can get 
ashore; and then I'll crawl on my hands and knees, like a 
retriever bringing a snipe out of a bog. If it was the 
mother, I think I could manage; but the young one she 
frightens me—staring at you like a bull across a gate. 
But you've got to pull yourself together, Mounty. Oh, 
don’t you fear; you're fit enough and going strong; you'll 
be at the post! A stiff B. and 8. and some ink and writ- 
ing-paper; and the old lady will soon get smoothed over. 
As for the young lioness—well, we mustn’t try to stroke 
her for the present, if any one has been so extremely un- 
kind as to tell her the story—” 

And with that he tumbled over on the other side, and 
was asleep even before they got near the town. 





CHAPTER XXXVI 
A PURCHASER, 


THERE were the makings of a spate about. All night 
long the rain was heard in the trees; the sound of the weir 
rose and fell with the gusts that came moaning up from 
the hills in the south; daylight showed that the already 
swollen river had been steadily rising in volume, until 
now it was sweeping along in full flood, with twigs, leaves, 
branches, and bits of strayed timber racing and chasing 
and marking the swiftness of the black current. The hill 
country was shut away from sight by lowering mists; the 
woodlands were steeped in vapor; the roads were running 
red; and the drooping limes and maples had no life left 
in them—they did not seem to be making any fight agaiust 
this constant downpour of rain, and rain, and rain. 

It was an excellent morning for. any one with in-door 
work to do, forexample. Eclin at an early hour was bend- 
ing her wave-blue eyes over the arrears of that literary 
copartuership, to which she loyally and assiduously ad- 
hered, though occasionally, for mischief's sake, she would 
rise from her chair and pace up and down her room, in- 
venting taunts and jeers with which to lash that fell traitor 
** Fairfax"; but it was a morning not so pleasant for any 
one apparently having nothing at all to do but walk about 
the wet streets of Invernish, staring into the fishmongers’ 
shops. However, this stranger was well enough pro- 
tected from the rain by a pair of angler's boots and a long 
water-proof ; while the firm outline and the sun tan of his 
fuce seemed to say that he was not likely to pay much 
attention to the weather, in any case. And so he con- 
tinued his idle perambulations; the calm brown eyes per- 
haps more absent than their wont, the fine and firm and 
thoughtful features apparently occupied by problems 
while the rain fell unnoticed. 

And then once more he went round to the Observer of- 
fice, and asked for Mr. Gilchrist. 

“Any news yet of the Doctor?” 

**None,” the flaxen - haired sub-editor made answer. 
‘*We have telephoned everywhere—not a trace of him. 
Must have been swept into the sea, I should imagine—” 

“It is impossible he could have gone away out to the 
links in this weather!” was the next inquiry. 

**One would think so, unless he has gone headlong 
daft about that golfing of his—and sometimes it looks 
like it.” 

** But what do they say at his own house?” 

«Oh, they won’t say anything!” answered Archie Gil- 
christ, lightly (little did he know how deeply he and his 
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fortunes were involved in these transactions). ‘ We have 
rung them up again and again; and once or twice they did 
answer; but now they pay no heed.” 

**That’s where he is, then,” suid Somerled Macdonald, 
with decision, ‘Tell me how I am to find this View 
Mount—that’s the name, isn’t it?—and see if I don’t get 
hold of your mad Doctor!” 

Furnished with the necessary information, he left the 
office, and made his way up the steep streets leading from 
the sorely bedraggled town, and found iiimself following 
this or the other spacious highway adorned on each side 
with large and handsome villas set amid spacious gardens. 
Nor had he much difficulty in discovering the particular 
house he was in quest of; and with « quick glance round 
to block any escape, he boldly went up the front steps 
and rang the bell. If this mysterious and fugacious 
Doctor were anywhere at home, Somerled thought he 
had made sure of him this time, the heavy rain assist- 
ing. 

There came to answer the summons a most extraordi- 
nary-looking creature—a lad ora man who might have 
been anything between fourteen and four-and-twenty ; his 
head, too big for his body, resembling a gargoyle; but his 
eyes keen and sharp enough notwithstanding the general 
cowering of his expression. 

‘Is Dr. Gillespie at home?” demanded Somerled Mac- 
donald, with a touch of his authoritative way. 

**N—no,” answered the caddie, who had been brought 
in from the links to lend a helping hand in the house, and 
who was not yet skilled in the art of plausible domestic 
lying. 

** When will he be at home, then?” Somerled asked. 

** No the day,” mumbled the uncouth phenomenon, 

‘Ob, that is quite absurd!” the railway king said, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Not atthe links; not at his office; not in his 
own home; will answer neither telephone nor telegram 
nor letter: What is all the nonsense about: is he drowned 
or dead?” 

**Mebbe,” said the gargoyle, with a sudden inspiration 
—*‘ mebbe he’s aweh by the steamer!” 

‘** Away by the steamer? To what place?” 

** Aw, mebbe to Edinburgh, or Falkirk, or one of them 
towns in the south,” answered the lad, vacantly. ‘* There’s 
plenty of them towns in the south: I’ve been told that.” 

In a second the whole situation was changed. For by 
accident a door leading from this modest little hall had 
been left open, and as it gave an excellent view of a long 
and narrow passage — glazed, and ornamented with a 
number of potted flowers so that it might almost have 
been called a conservatory —and as by good or ill luck 
Dr. Gillespie happened to choose this very moment for 
crossing the conservatory on his way to further outlying 
regions, it was obvious to every one concerned that he had 
been “ caught.” 

‘You young scoundrel,” said Somerled, ‘‘why did 


you tell me Dr. Gillespie was not in the house? I saw 
him this very moment!” 
And the Doctor also knew he had been caught. He at 


once caine back, smiling and peering good-naturedly over 
his spectacles. 

“Mr. Macdonald,” he said, “I have to beg a thousand 
pardons. I ought to have written to you and made an 
appointment; but I have been so busy—and am: look at 
this for a costume in which to receive visitors!” 

It certainly was an unusual costume: a large canvas 
smock, strapped over the shoulders, and reaching to the 
knees; loose pyjamas of the same material; a wide- 
brimmed straw hat; and much-besmeared gloves. As he 
also carried in one hand a zine pail, and in the other a 
hog's-hair brush, it almost looked as though he were some 
infant who had got picked up on Margate sands, and had 
been mysteriously inflated by a conjurer. 

** And now see why I have to deny myself to Everybody; 
and why I allow my correspondence to accumulate until 
I get this thing finished—” 

“Oh, if 1 am intruding,” 
for retreating to the door. 

**Not at all—not at all!” said the brisk, kindly, ener- 
getic Doctor. ‘ You'll just come and look at my great 
undertaking ; and we'll leave the railway confabulation 
until another day. Ob, faith, there's nothing I would like 
better than to have a slice of money in Canadian Rail- 
ways—a young country—an ever-extending country— 
good credit in the money markets; but, you see, small 
folk like myself must not Jet ourselves drift into the great 
financial tides; we must stop at home and keep nibbling 
like a mouse at fireside investments—” 

** But, my dear Doctor,” said young Macdonald, amazed, 
*‘you certainly have not read my letter. Iam not come 
here to sell; 1 am come to buy—if it should prove pos- 
sible.” 

“Well, well, well,” said the Doctor, “ we'll discuss 
these affairs afterwards. Come away with me now, aud 
I will show you something!” 

At first, when Somerled Macdonald, following his can- 
vas-pinafored guide, entered a large, lofty, hexagonal 
apartment littered about with screens, ropes and pulleys, 
and various pieces of machinery, he thought he had got 
behind the foot-lights of a theatre; but presently he began 
to perceive that this gigantic toy had been built to enable 
a golf-maniac to practise his favorite games when the out- 
of-door weather was unpropitious. 

‘We're all unfinished as yet,” said the proud con 
structor, when he had shown his visitor the apparatus for 
registering the force of drives, the sand-bags ready to be 
changed into bunkers, the putting-green made of baize 
cloth stretched on elastic wadding, and the like; ‘‘ and 
that’s what makes me rather welcome a regular downpour 
of a day; there’s no temptation to be off to the links. 
And you must not imagine we shall always have this 
shut-in and coped-up look; no, no; of course the windows 
must have netting over them; but as for those tall 
panels, now, that are only gradated planes at present, we 
shall have the perspective of landscape put into them— 
the shadowy hills of the north—a sweep of sea, perhaps, 
and a line of distant shore. I mean to levy toll on every 
one of those young artist fellows who come through this 
way: when the weather is too bad for their own work out- 
of-doors, they'll just come in here and paint me a pavel— 
early morning on the links—a wild sea off Burghead— 
anything—anything—only it must be faint and remote, 
and full of air. For my own part, I confine myself to the 
bunkers; on these one can give one’s self a free hand. 
And yet—yet—not without a touch of suggestion—of ro- 
manticisn—as one might say.” ‘The Doctor was regard- 
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ing one of the horizontal lengths of canvas with quite a 
professional eye. ‘‘ You see the whin-bushes there?” 

* Yes,” answered Somerled, boldly; for at least he could 
make out some streaky masses of Slec-ereg that might as 
well be whin-bushes as anything else. 

**Now I am going to try a bit of glorification, as they 
call it,” observed the good Doctor, and he took up the zine 
pail, and the hog’s-hair brush, and began mixing up a vis- 
cous sort of fluid of a dull saffron-yellow hue. And then 
he proceeded to dab little dots here and there; and then 
more little dots, looking as like furze-bloom as any one 
could reasonably expect; but when he came tathe crests 
his decorative enthusinsm ran away with him, and he 
made of these an almost continuous blaze of golden fire 
Because it is strength of effect, it is not refinement of at- 
mosphere, that one wants when one is painting bunkers. 

“Capital! Capital! Excellent! First-rate!” called out 
Somerled ; for why should not he constitute himself an 
art critic xs well as another? 

The painter retired a step or two, obviously pleased with 
his work. 

** At all events,” said he, modestly,** it will give them a 
clear idea of what they've to get over when they're at 
tempting a short pitch. And now, Mr. Macdonald, let me 
apologize to you once more for keeping you waiting, and 
place myself at your service. I confess I was anxious to 
try the effect,” continued the Doctor, and he glanced back, 
not without complacency, at the whin-bushes, 

** But isn’t this rather an open place for a business talk?” 
the younger Macdonald suggested : it certainly was unlike 
the private apartments in a banker's palace in Montreal or 
Toronto, 

* Oh, not in the least,” the Doctor replied cheerfully. 
* That monstrous headed Cerberus of a caddie will drive 
away everybody from the front door—it was a remarkable 
fluke your catching « glimpse of me—and the lasses of 
the house are no fond of bringing their skirts in among 
zine pails to get themselves soused with the colors of Jo 
seph’s coat.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Somerled—who could see that 
the Doctor was loath to tear himself away from his land 
scape triumph. ‘1 shall not waste much of your time. 
Few words are best, in business affairs. And so—if it is 
not impertinent, Doctor--I would like to ask you if the 
Invernish Observer is a purchasable commodity.” 

The gold-rimmed spectacles seeme! to grow larger. 
What could he mean? Of course, the Observer was pur- 
chasable—one penny, weekly. But did this brazen-fuced 
young Canadian—no matier what his wealth might be, 
or that of his father—did he want to kuow what bribe the 
Invernish Observer would take for advertising all over the 
North of Scotland the latest of his railway enterprises? 

** Yes,” said Somerled, quite simply. ‘‘ Hasn't it ever 
occurred to you that you might wish to part with the 
paper, and devote your well-earned leisure to poetry and 
golf?) And naturally you must have speculated as to the 
marketable value of the property. In short, Dr. Gillespie, 
if you are willing to sell the Invernish Observer and if the 
sum is reasonable, I will buy it—and you shall name the 
yaluator,” 

The Doctor stared at this young man. There could be 
no doubt as to his seriousness. The calm brown eyes 
were as outspoken as ever in their grave and honest 
glance; the thoughtfulness of his features—that kind of 
quick, appreciative thoughtfulness that robs a keen and 
firm face of much of its outward austerity—was as much 
in evidence as ever. And yet here he was offering to buy 
the Invernish Observer—founded in 1886—one of the most 
influential journals in the North and West of Scotland— 
as if it had been a pennyworth of barley-sugar! 

**God bless my soul!” exclaimed the Doctor. ‘“ That 
is a large proposition, in so small a nutshell. And, as 
you say, this is too open a place for serious business talk 
Come away into the dining -room, my dear Sir; and if 
you'll give me a couple of seconds I'll change into more 
respectable clothing. For I'll not deny but that I have 
sometimes thought of retiring from editorial responsibil 
ities, and enjoying the fruits of many years of Jabor; and 
of course if I were to part with the newspaper, it would 
be to one who could afford, like yourself, to keep up its 
good name and standing. However, one moment—just 
one moment—” 

He went back to the pail, and took the brush, and ad- 
ministered a few final and critical touches to the furze 
blossom, advancing and retiring to observe the effect 
Perhaps this was cunningly to intimate to his visitor that 
he was after all not so very anxious to sell; perhaps it 
arose out of genuine artistic faith: who can determine? 
What happened after this brief delay was that he showed 
Somerled into the adjacent dining-room; and put a de- 
canter of port and a decanter of sherry on the table, along 
with a couple of old-fashioned glasses and a silver basket 
containing short-bread and biscuits; then he hastened away 
to alter his attire; and in a minute or two he was back 
again, all suavity, and politeness, and profound and art- 
ful diplomacy. 

But the good Doctor's wily dispositions were all thrown 
away upon this young man, who spoke so simply and 
clearly to the point, and whose contemplative dark eyes, 
though they were never in a hurry, seemed somehow to 
anticipate what his companion had to say. First of all 
this younger of the two Macdonalds had to explain that 
he did not bind himself to accept any valuation; he only 
asked in the mean time for some rough guess as to the 
possible price, that he might know whether a certain pro- 
ject of his came within the sphere of practical politics; 
thereafter, if there was a probability of their agreeing 
about terms, the whole affair of the transference would be 
handed over in due course to the lawyers, to let them 
work their wicked wills. 

‘You're not thinking of the county?” said the Doctor, 
of a sudden, looking up. ‘* For I should warn you that 
Sir Robert is considered to have a perfectly safe seat.” 

“No, no,” replied the younger man, indifferently. ‘I 
have no ambitions that way: I don’t even know what 
your politics are: I suppose they chiefly consist in bad- 
gering the government for more grants. In any case, 
after the end of this week, 1 do not think I shall trouble 
Invernish or Invernishshire much more.” 

** Leaving us? And yet you want to become the owner 
of the Invernish Observer!” cried the proprietor and editor 
of that excellent paper. 

“I may tell you what my scheme is a little later on,” 
said Somerled Macdovald—who appeared unusually relf- 
absorbed this morning; his rapid perceptions seemed a bit 
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dulled somehow; perhaps he was thinking of something else besides the estimated value 
of the newspaper. And then he made an effort to recall himself. 

Come, come, Dr. Gillespie,” suid he, ‘‘if you bave ever thought of selling the Od- 
server, you must have formed some kind of conjecture ag to its worth as a property. 
An a very rough guess would be sufficient for me, at present.” 

lhe Doctor went and got some writing-paper, drew in a ehair to the.table, and pulled 
out his little gold pencil, and presently was deep—or pretended to be deep—ia figures. 
When, some quarter of an hour or so thereafter, Somerled Macdonald splashed out into 
the wet again, he knew that at any moment—or as soon as the lawyers had performed 
their grave antics around the process—he could become the proprietor of the Invernish 
Obaerve? 

And then he walked back along the wooded heights until he came to the Castle hill, 
and there he entered the enclosure, and went forward and seated himself on a wooden 
bench, overlooking the wide and smurred and dismal landscape—the uplands half 
hidden in the mists—the Cathedral and its twin towers down by the river—scattered 
villas and gardens—the suspension-bridges—the roaring black current with its whirling 
scraps of green twig. It still poured. Now and again a faint, mysterious light—an al- 
most imperceptible glow—would stealthily appear among the hills about Glen Urquhart, 
and then there was almost a hope of the sun breaking through in the south; while far 
away in the north twisted wreaths of vapor would begin to ascend, revealing the 
lower slopes of the Beu Wyvis mountains, until one vainly sought for a glimpse of the 
higher aerial blue; then gradually and slowly the weighty masses of cloud deepened 
and pressed down once more, and the relentless rain resumed, hissing on the dark 
swing of the flood. It was a sombre and phantasmal world, and a world apparently 
quite devoid of life or color, save for one small speck of orange that moval quickly 
along on the other side of the stream, past the Cathedral and under the great range of 
elms. The tiny flamelike atom that thus steadily made its way through the gloomy 
landscape was a carriage; and if Somerled Macdonald had been better acquainted with 
the features of this district he might have known it was Lord Mountmahon’s yellow 
barouche—now on the road leading out to Glengarva House. In fact, he paid no at- 
tention to it; he was more engaged with those twisting vapors that were wreathing their 
gray folds round the lower corries of Ben Wyvis; and he may have been thinking that 
if that lofty region seemed sufficiently ghostly and remote, there was one still more 
solitary and lonely, one still further away in the isolation of the north, that would in a 
few days’ time now receive and shut off from the rest of the world his father and him- 
self jut before leaving for the solitudes of the shores of Alt-na-Traive, he would of 
course have to go out and say a last good-by to Eelin Macdonald, for whom he had 
just been purchasing—or prepuring to purchase—a little wedding-preseut. 

[vO BE CONTINURD.) 





SUMMER COSTUMES. 
FOULARD GOWN WITH CAMBRIC GUIMPE. 
_ are few pronounced changes from last season's modes, except in skirts ; yet, 
with all the new diversities of form, the simple five and seven gored skirts are still 
regarded with favor, and almost as a relief from the flounced and trimmed models. 
The charm of the accompanying design for a foulard gown lies in its coloring— 








SUIRT-WAIST, AND DUCK, CRASH, OR PIQUE WASH SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 69.—(See Page 283.) 


geranium red and white—and its simplicity, the only decoration being the turn-down, 
square-cut revers of the waist, which are attached with carved ivory buttons, and the tiny 
jockeys over the sleeves. The waist is a low-cut blouse, open over a chemisette of fine 
white cambric. Dainty under-bodices of this kind, made of very sheer cambric, are a 
notable feature of this season’s imported gowns, and the material enters largely into the 
trimming of nuns’-veiling and barége dresses in the form of narrow 
ruffles, made with tucks and banded with tiny velvet ribbons. A 
heavy quality is also used for plain skirts, finished simply with a very 
broad hem, to be worn with shirt-waisis of wash silk. A softly 
draped collar and a red satin girdle are the final touches to the cor 
sage, the back of which is plain, with a little fulness at the belt. 

The snug untrimmed skirt is a seven-gored model in sheath form, 
three yards and three-quarters wide at the hem. It is hung over a 
foundation skirt of the same cut, made of the soft-weave black taffeta, 
so well adapted to clinging effects. Frills or ruches of black silk mus- 
lin would transform this simple model into an elaborate French toi- 
lette, to which could be added contrasting sleeves of black muslin 
aud a girdle of black velvet, which are both new items of fashion. 

Quantity of material—foulard silk, 10 yards; taffeta lining, 11 
yards; cambric for guimpe, 1} yards. 


SHIRT-WAIST AND WASH SKIRT. 


A yoke effect of an entirely new form appears in the shirt-waist 
model illustrated, which is made with a very broad box-pleat in front. 
The distribution of the gathers under the yoke produces a becoming 
effect over the bust. A plain pointed yoke with a centre seam is added 
to the tailor back, which has no gathers except at the waist line. The 
small shirt-sleeves are finished with a straight cuff, narrow enough 
to pass easily into the sleeves of a coat. The collar is the high 
turned-over model. The belt is of snake-skin with narrow buckled 
straps. 

The tailor skirt for cotton fabrics, which has become such a necessity of the summer 
outfit, is an excellent design for white piqué, linen crash, or cotton reps. The comfort of 
such skirts for midsummer, not only to the sense of the wearer, but also the eye of the 
beholder, is such that it insures them a long lease of popular favor. The skirt is a five- 
gored model, made with a wide front gore. The back breadils may be pleated or 
gathered, as preferred. Three yards and a half is the width at the foot. 

The new form of sailor hat, with medium width brim, has a plain crown band and side 
bow with a buckle. 

FOULARD GOWN WITH WHITE CAMBRIC UNDER-BODICE. Approximate quantity of material for medium size: For shirt-waist—%36 inches wide, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 68,—(See Page 383.) 8 yards. For skirt—36 inches wide, 54 yards. 























SUPPLEMENT 


A MISTAKE IN VALUES. 
os a physician: ‘1 wonder that women 

fail to appreciate how much nervous 
force as well as physical strength they con- 
sume in worrying over the little things of 
life. Look at the mother and housewife as 
she goes about her tasks, and observe how 
often she utters an impatient exclamation, 
how often she sighs over her servant’s short- 
comings, how often she starts nervously at a 
noise from one of the children. And each 
time that she loses control over herself, her 
nerves, her temper, she loses just a little 
nervous force, justa little physical well-being, 
and moves a fraction of an inch farther on 
in the path that leads to premature old age 
and to invalidism.” 

If American women would only learn that 
it is not work, but worry that kills! The 
average woman puts too much of herself 
into the correction of the children, into the 
ordering of her household, into the manage- 
ment of her servants. Only a few days ago 
I heard a mother and housekeeper say that 
she had ‘‘ worried herself sick” over the fact 
that she must change her maid. ‘* Indeed,” 
she confessed,.‘‘ I cried myself into a head- 
ache after having a row with Norah. These 
servants will be the death of me yet!” And 
this woman had, as a girl, been bright and 
sensible, and is a lady, and an educated one. 
Still she had descended to a “row with 
Norah!” 

The trouble lies in the fact that we women 
do not give to each event its just value. If 
John’s coffee is muddy, it is a pity; but it is 
really not as dreadful a calamity as if John 
had failed in business, Then why exclaim, 
**Oh dear!” and clasp one’s hands nervously, 
and allow a deep frown to come between the 
brows, and tears of vexation to rise to the 
eyes? ‘These only serve to make John’s bev- 
erage more insipid to him and to accentuate 
his sense of personal grievance. If he has 
no time to wait while a cup of coffee is 
properly made, let him at least bear awa 
with him the memory of a cheerful wife 
who, by her brightness, tried to make him 
forget the tasteless quality of his morning 
beverage. And since the welfare of the na- 
tion, or even of one family, does not depend 
on the proper dusting of a room;why get 
wildly excited on finding that Bridget has 
neglected to dust the legs of the hall table? 

A clever woman said to an excitable sister, 
‘** My dear, do not use a pile-driver to pin on 
a bow of ribbon!” Do not many of us use 
the pile-driver when a light pressure of the 
finger will do the work as well and better? 
And if we exhaust all our reserve forces over 
the petty cares, what strength will we have 
with which to meet the great trials of life? 
There is one text which it would be well for 
the nervous and excitable woman to say 
each day to her often-perturbed self: 

* If thou hast run with the footmen, and they 
have wearied thee, then how canst thou contend 
with horses? And if in the land of peace 
wherein thou trustedst they wearied thee, then 
how wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan?” 


NOVEL DAINTIES. 


T= who are interested in new hors 
d@euvres for lunches and dinners will 
find that dates stuffed with marsh-mallows 
are much liked. Carefully remove the pits 
from plump dates and fill the cavities with 
pieces of marsh-mallow candies. One-third 
of a marsh-mallow will stuff a date. 
Another delicious stuffing for dates is a 
paste made of chopped peanuts, mixed with 
the white of an egg, powdered sugar, and a 
few drops of sherry. After the dates are 
filled with this mixture they may be rolled 
in fine sugar. These are novel and tooth- 
some bonbons, and very easily prepared. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Pesroresecoosesososesesooes 
’ 4 ‘‘ Contains as much flesh-form- ‘ , 
s ing matter as beef.’’ ¢ 
* 7 





Walter Baker & Co's 


4 Breakfast 


 (icoa 


“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal. 








TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. xt«. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Genuine Farina 
Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bot- 
tles and labels that even 
dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears 
the words, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz,” the address 
of the great Farina distil- 
lery, “gegenuber dem 


Julichs- Platz” (opposite 
the Julichs Place). 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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the Wanamaker Store. 


run of things, even for us. 


gandie Lawns. 


blue, black, and heliotrope. 


growing. 


sale prices. 


At 50c, a yd.—1000 yards of rich col- 
ored Bengalines; the raised cord is 
filled with a little cotton ; 18 colors. 

At 55c. a yd.—8o0 yards of checked Taf- 
feta; triple-colored checks on white 
grounds ; 12 patterns. 

At 60c. a yd.—1800 yards of rich plaid 


colored grounds ; 14 new styles. 


silks. Jacquard satins; in white, ciel, 
pink, turquoise, nile, yellow, lilac, and 
cerise, 

At 70c. a yd.— 400 yards all-silk satin 
Liberty ; printed with white dots on 
lavender, cadet blue, navy blue, marine 
blue, cardinal, brown, and heliotrope 
grounds, 

At 75c. a yd.—4ooo yards plaid Taffeta 
silks; 8 styles black and white, 3 styles 
blue and white, 4o styles Scotch plaids, 


Section 251 











Harper’s Catalogue, 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
| will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 














is so infinitely 
superior to any 


The Stella otherdisk Music 


Box as to be IN A CLASS BY ITSELF. 
Sweetest Tone, Best Quality 


Plays any number of tunes from smooth, metal- 
lic sheets. No pins or projections to break off. 
IDEAL BOXES, single and interchangeable 
cylinders, at special prices. Play from 6 to 
600 tunes. These boxes set the standard for 
the world. Write for catalogue. 


JACOT & SON, ” Nowvone”™ 

















Labor, 
NO OTHER COMPARES WITH 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO. NEW YORK 








No Dust, No Odor. 
IT. ITS THE BEST. 


Wmamafr Sire 


Certain Special Matters 


In a store of this size and in such a business as this it is the unusual 
which becomes the every-day occurrence. Things which would be extraor- 
dinary in the experience of smaller dealers are commonplace matters to 


Here are certain matters of goods and prices which are really very un- 
usual in every-day news stories, and, indeed, somewhat out of the common 


12%c. Printed Cotton Grenadines, for 5c. a yard 


They cost the maker nearly double our present price. 
same handsome printings which you find in the very choicest of the Or- 
The patterns are principally floral—light, graceful, dainty 
summery designs of flowers and leaves on black grounds. 
many patterns of dots, stripes, and figures in white on grounds of navy 
Five Cents a Yard, only. 


16c. Quality Striped Piques, at 10c. a yard 

It is whispered in mercantile circles that Piqués are bound to become 
scarce before the summer is over, for the demand for them is great and 
That makes this chance all the more important. 
pretty goods, se/f-striped in cadet and Yale blue, cardinal, and black. 


Some Important Silk Prices 


We have twenty-two thousand yards of the choicer kinds of summer 
silks here, which we offer to you at less than the regular importer’s whole- 
You can buy by the yard at less than we can usually buy by 
the thousand yards in foreign markets. 
rich in check and small plaid patterns, new and pretty and desirable: A 
few hints of price and pattern follow, 


Taffetas ; double colors on white and 


At 65c. a yd.— 1000 yards of evening | 





JOHN WANAMAKER 


(Please address exactly as above) 








They are in the 


There are also 


They are very 


All are French and Swiss goods, 


but samples will tell more. 


3 styles shepherd's checks, 6 styles Rob 
Roy. 

At 80c, a yd.—sooo yards rich figured 
Taffetas from France. All black; the 
figures are small, the styles are elegant; 
20 patterns. 

At goc, a yd.—2800 yards heavy plaid 
Taffeta silks and ombre check fancy 
silks; 5 styles black and white, 8 styles 
blue and white, 12 styles in triple col- 
ors, 12 styles in ombre blocks. A par- 
ticularly rich and heavy silk. 

At 95c. a yd.—1400 yards rich black-and- 
white Pekin Taffetas; 8 styles of stripes. 

At $1 a yd.—8oo yards rich brocaded 
plaid Taffetas. Colors are pink and 
black with white, blue and black with 
white, Chartreuse and black with white, 
cerise and black with white, corn and 
black with white, blue and black with 
nile, and so on. 


Broadway 
New York 





cote 


’ Chronic Lvalids “ 


find nearly all food repugnant after a 
time. Give a trial to 


Somatose. 


which stimulates the appetite and never cloys 
the palate. Odorless, tasteless, and may be given 
without patients’ knowledge. 

At druggists’, in 2-0z., %, %, and 1-/1b. tins. 

Also the following combinations: Somatose- ( 
Biscuit, Somatose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate— 
each containing 10 per cent. Somatose. Very 
convenient and palatable preparations. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
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SUMMER GOWNS. 


A BAe EFUL and simple style of gown for country 
f wear can be made of either serge, brilliantine, pique, 
or linen. The skirt is plain, almost tight-fitting. The 
waist is bloused, but the fulness at the back is drawn down 
into the belt. The front of the waist is especially pretty. 
It is opened at the throat to show a white chemisette, and 
has wide revers of white piqué or of sik of some con- 
trasting color This style of gown is suitable for yacht 
ing if made shorter in the skirt, and is a most useful pat 
tern for day costume 

A charming model for a light cloth gown is made of 
cloth of a bright blue or tan. The skirt is trimmed around 
the foot with two rows of ruching of narrow black taffeta 
ribbon. The waist is tight-fitting and made with a basque 
effect. belted. It fastens over at one side, and has some 
points about it like the Russian blouse that was worn a 
few years The trimming of the waist is also of the 

bbon ruching, put on in a fashion very becoming to the 
figure—wide on the shoulders and then tapering in at the 


in. every 


igo 


waist, with two other bands put on to give the effect of a 
bolero jac ket 
THE PLASTIC CLUBS POSTER 
TABLEAUX, 
See iliustrations on page 879 


 &-- Plastic Club of Philadelphia—which differs from 
many other art clubs of the country, its members 
proudly assert, in that the others exclude women while it 
debars men—is overwhelmed with congratulations upon 
the great artistic success of its recent *‘ Poster Tableaux ” 
exhibition, given in the lecture-room of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia, on March 19, and repeated on 
March 29 

But the bright women of the club are honest in the 
hour of their glory, and their president, Miss Blanche 
Dillaye, the well-known etcher, admits that she got the 
idea from a small parlor entertainment given last summer 
in France. It was only the idea the club took, however, 
the elaborateness and completeness of its exhibition being 
original, indebted somewhat, perhaps, as to mechanical 
details, to stage methods of showing living pictures. 

The thought being suggested, the artists of the club 

fussed ” over it and aided in its evolution with great en 
thusiasm, and the energy of Mrs. Emma Lambert Cooper 
soon resulted in having it take definite form. Then Mrs 





SUMMER OUTING GOWN OF SERGE, DUCK, OR PIQUE 
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SPRING GOWN—TAN CLOTH RELIEVED BY BLACK RIBBON FRILLS. 


Cooper called in the aid of her talented husband, Mr. 
Colin Campbell Cooper, who, besides the recognition he 
has won as an artist, is known among his friends as a gen- 
ius in the management of the mechanical and practical 
side of amateur stage productions. It was Mr. Cooper 
who arranged the admirable setting for the tableaux which 
did so much to achieve the success won. A white cur- 
tain opening in the centre was drawn back at the signal 
by two pierrots, and an instant later the current was turn- 
ed on forty incandescent lights, the entire illumination of 
which was directed on the picture. The picture was in a 
frame of black, and, the lights in the hall being turned 
down, was alone visible. Movable wings and borders 
top and bottom enabled Mr. Cooper to frame each poster, 
or rather trim it, as it demanded, and the effect was per- 
fect. A curtain of gauze before the tableaux aided in 
giving the much strived for and most satisfactorily attain- 
ed effect of flatness, 

As for the tableaux shown, they embraced eighteen, 
including examples of the famous poster artists of the 
world, and some of the best-known posters. Chéret was 
represented by two characteristic examples, ‘‘ Saxoleine” 
and “ Alcazar d’Eté,” the poseurs, Miss Peart and Miss 
Perkins, catching with astonishing facility and accuracy 
not only the fantastic grace and piquancy of the originals, 
but the peculiar extravagance of animation; and indeed 
it would be difficult to err in giving praise to the poseurs 
throughout, with such rare intelligence and appreciation 
did they simulate not alone the bar of the copy, 
but the intention and feeling of the artist. A hint is thus 
furnished to artists who would reach eternal fame—let 
them secure for models their sympathetic artist friends, 
and their inspiration will attain unknown flights. 

There were two Penfields—the well-known ‘ Harper's 
May” and ‘‘ Harper’s March,” the latter soulful and re- 
flective, and the former with a more sprightly note. Miss 
Ingham, who made such a success with the ‘‘ Harper's 
May ” at the first exhibition, was unfortunately ill at the 
time of the second, but Miss Ginther took her place. 

Mr. John J. Boyle, the sculptor, gave a most faithful 
copy of Maxfield Parrish’s ‘“‘ Royal Baking Powder,” and 
**La Petite Poucette,” a Boutet de Monville, by Miss 
Alice Perkins, was overwhelming. Dudley Haray was 
represented by the familiar ‘‘A Gaiety Girl,” done with 
all necessary vivacity by Miss Hope, while Miss Davis- 
son in the decorative Leyendecker ‘‘ Prize Century Post- 
er,” and Miss Plaisted in Mucha’s celebrated ‘‘ Gismon- 


da,” presented the other extreme, completely eliminating 
from pose and expression all the lighter and frivolous side 
of the human. 

In addition to these, and all highly deserving of men- 
tion, there were shown Steinlan’s ‘‘ Mothu et Doria,” by 
Mr. Gould and Mr. Jones; and ‘‘ Chocolats et Thés,” the 
work of the same artist, by Mrs. Madeira and Luiz Chan- 
dler; Bonnard’s ‘‘La Revue Blanche,” by Miss Burt; 
Grasset’s ‘‘ Librairie Romantique,” by Miss Wager-Smith, 
which was quite a favorite; ‘‘ Sadi Alardin,” by Mr. Cook; 
and “A la Place Clichy,” by Mr. Adamson and Dr. Dolley. 

The amusing feature of this artist's stroll in the strange 
poster-land were two “fun” posters, a hit at the fantastic 
conception and boundless license of the poster artist. One 
was ‘‘ The Blessed Poster Girl,” by Miss Sheafer, and the 
other “‘ A Tragedy in Poster-land,” by Miss McBeath and 
Mr. Wood. Here the Plastic Club girls twitted the poster 
artists about their purple grass, their tall girls who reach 
to the sun, and airily wave scarfs that must weigh several 
tous, while they walk on clouds, and have beautiful com- 

lexions of deep yellow and graceful figures of an angu- 
arity inexpressible. The riot of color shown would have 
made Whistler green with envy, if indeed envy appears 
green to Mr. Whistler. 

A word about the Plastic Club. It is young, having 
been organized in March, 1897. It owes its highly flour- 
ishing existence to Miss Frances B. Sheafer, the present 
secretary. For six months she ‘‘ nagged” the artist wo- 
men of Philadelphia, until, first, they were driven to come 
together, and afterward organized, because she would not 
allow them to do anything else, and now they are pro- 
foundly thankful to her. 

Its membership is composed exclusively of artists of 
one kind or another, and names such as Cecilia Beaux, a 
portrait-painter of world-wide fame and recognition; Mrs. 
Alice Barber Stephens, the illustrator; Miss Emily Sar- 
tain, the head of Philadelphia's School of Design for Wo- 
men ; Miss Blanche Dillaye, the etcher; Miss Katherine 
Cohen, Mrs. H. C. Hovenden, Mrs. Emma Lambert Coop- 
er, and many others of more than local prominence lend 
distinction to it. 

The club met first in the studio of John J. Boyle, the 
sculptor, and afterward at the rooms of Miss Emily Sar- 
tain. In October, 1897, the first fall meeting was held in 
the new club-room at No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, and 
a house of its own is now the young organization's am- 
bitious determination. Henry Starr Ricwaxpson. 
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MISS GINTHER POSING IN PENFIELD'S POSTER FOR THE MISS PERKINS IN CHERET’S “ALCAZAR MISS BURTON IN PENFIELD’'S POSTER FOR THE 
MAY “HARPER'S MONTHLY.” DETE.” MARCH “HARPER'S MONTHLY.” 














MISS PLAISTED AS “GISMONDA” MISS WAGER-SMITH IN GRASSET'S MISS HOPE AS “A GAIETY GIRL” IN MRS. MADEIRA AND LUIZ CHANDLER IN 
IN MUCHA’S POSTER. “LIBRAIRIE ROMANTIQUE.” DUDLEY HARDY'S POSTER. STEINLAN’S “CHOCOLATS ET DES THES.” 








MISS ALICE PERKINS AS “LA PETITE POUCETTE” MISS PEART IN A CHERET POSTER. MR. JOHN J. BOYLE POSED IN MAXFIELD 
IN BOUTET DE MONVILLE'’S POSTER. PARRISH'S POSTER. 


EXHIBITION OF POSTER TABLEAUX GIVEN BY THE tan ie CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA AT THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
. Sez Pace 878.) 
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GIRLS’ SUMMER HATS. 
See illustrations on page 372 


PRETTY hat with a poke brim for a 
d girl of four to five is made of soft 
fancy braid of a dark straw color. A full 
shirring of pink India silk faces the inside 
of the brim. The outside trimming is made 
of white mousseline de soie crossed with 
lace insertions, interlaid with pink silk 
This is arranged in a large fan-shaped bow 
on the front. Wide pink strings are attach 
ed at the back 
For a somewhat older girl is a hat of light 
tobacco-brown fancy straw. Double frills 
of geranium-red gauze edge the top of the 
crown, Lying flat on the brim is a pleating 
of geranium -red taffeta, and above this 
pleating, surrounding the crown, is a full 
ruche of red gauze edged with straw braid. 
A standing bow of taffeta is on the left side. 
A simpler hat for a girl of nine to ten is 
of yellow and brown mixed straw, trimmed 
with a ten-inch scarf of red taffeta that is 
draped around the crown and arranged in a 
large bow at the side toward the front. 


PATRIOTIC PILLOWS. 
\ CLEVER idea for pillows to be given 


the officers now being ordered so rapid- 
ly to our ships has been invented by a girl 
who is very quick in planning novel gifts 
for her friends, and already several vari 
ations upon the first one made are suggested. 
A sofa pillow is a useful and decorative arti 
cle for a cabin, and these “* patriotic pillows” 
have the advantage of being durable as well 
as pretty. The materials are the ribbon— 
woven in various widths—containing the 
American flag, and ordinarily used to cut 
into single flags which are fastened to small 
pins, and worn on any occasion which calls 
forth special demonstrations of patriotic 
feeling 

The first one made was half a yard square, 
and consisted of stripes, each composed of 
flags cut from the length of ribbon, placed 
one above another—the blue field in the 
upper left-hand corner—and overhanded to- 
gether. The stripes, when half a yard long, 
were sewed together, and a row of brier— 
sometimes known as “ feather ”"—stitching 
was worked with heavy white Roman floss 
silk to conceal and decorate the joining. The 
back of the cushion was covered with blue 
satin, the shade of the blue field in the flag, 
and the whole was then finished with a ruffle 
three inches wide of the same blue satin. 

A more elaborate one is to be made of stripes 
formed of the flags, alternating with stripes 
of blue satin ribbon the shade of the field, 
feather-stitched on the seams with red silk. 
The ribbon may be either half the width or 
the same width as the flag stripes, and the 
effect is prettier because it brings out the 
design more clearly—at least in the writer’s 
opinion. The ruffle is of blue satin match- 
ing the ribbon, and decorated with a row of 
feather-stitching in red. If preferred, the 
stripes of ribbon and the ruffle can be of red, 
feather-stitched with blue silk. 

A third cushion planned will have the 
stripes dividing the flag stripes—which will 
be three inches wide if the ribbon can be ob- 
tained—of blue, feather-stitched with red, 
and only an iuch and a half wide. Instead 
of one ruffle, there will be three—one three 
inches, one two inches, and one an inch wide, 
combining the three colors red, white, and 
blue 

Smaller articles, such as handkerchief, 
glove, and cravat cases could be made of 
ribbons combined in the same manner. The 
‘‘flag ribbon” can be had in a number of 
widths. Mary J. Sarrorp. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
DRESS. 


(Continued from page 383.) 


Conerayt Reaver.—To make over your tan cape I 
should advise putting on a deep lace collar made in 
points, and then a high collar of brown velvet faced 
inside with lace. Have a bow of brown velvet ribbon, 
and your cape will look quite like new.—Yes, white 
piqué skirts will be worn with colored shirt-waiste. 
Iu putting white chiffon raffles on the white sash all 
the finish that is necessary is to hem the chiffon, and 
put it on just around the ends of the ribbon and half- 
way ap the sides. Colored ribbon collars and belts 
will be worn again with light dresses, just as they were 
last season. A pretty way for you to finish your low- 
neck gown is to have a very narrow double raching 
of chiffon across the back, and then over the sleeves 
and the front two or three ruffles of chiffon trimmed 
with very narrow satin ribbon. The bow is still used 
ae a finish for the collar, and is tied either in front or 
in the back. Some people prefer the sailor knot with 
ends. Both feathers and flowers will be worn this 
coming season—in fact, more ostrich feathers than 
ever 


' BE. L. F.—The skirt with the circular flounce of 
which you speak will probably stay in fashion for 
some time, and will be expecially good made up in 
your material and trimmed, as you say, with Liberty 
silk ruchings; but anless you have the light bine lin- 
ing, I should advise your making it up over black, and 
then putting light blue in the sash, collar, and the 
front of the waist. If one is inclined to be stout an 
all-black gown is very mach more becoming than one 
that le made up over acolor. For your waist I think 
it would be « good plan for you to follow an Ilustra- 
tion in Bazan of March 12—the second one in the 
Paris Letter. 


Lovwss. — Your taffeta silk is quite in fashion, and I 
should certainly advise making it over. Unless the 
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skirt flares out too much around the bips, leave it 
as itis now. Although the stated width for skirts is 
narrower than last year, there are a great many made 
up which are quite wide. Where it is worn around the 
foot, I should put on a double rache of ribbon the 
color of the stripe, or a plain black satin ruche; or 
you could have, as your waist is trimmed with velvet, 
a ruffie made of the light ribbon edged with black rib 

bon. The same can be said of your black satin skirt: 
if it does not flare too much, leave it as it is. The net 
of which you enclose sample is not of the newest pat- 
tern, but all nets will be used thie season, and you can 
make it up very satisfactorily. Personally I do not 
approve of silk frocks for children. If you get an 
India silk, I should advise an all-over pattern, and 
making it with a guimpe. Make the guimpe of white 
India silk, and trim it with yellow lace insertion.—All 
first calls require to be retarned within a week, no 
matter how long the people have taken to call upon 
you. If you do not return their call at once, it simply 
indicates that you do not care for their acquaintance. 


8. T. P.—The only trimming you can use with your 
gown would be some pleatings of chiffon ; but I do not 
see how you can possibly make it at all out of the 
amount of material you have. Your best plan would 
be to make the skirt and the body of the waist of silk ; 
then have sleeves of black silk, and put the bands of 
lace insertion down the front of the waist. Have a 
ruffle around the foot of the skirt, or else make it in 
cirealar shape, with raffle of chiffon and some lace 
over. The prettiest way to make the white piqué is a 
coatand skirt. There have been several designs in the 
Bazan of late. 


C. N.—The Liberty gauze, I should think, would be 
by far the prettiest for your gown, and I should advise 
making it up over white taffeta. White China silk 
that has been washed would not have body evough. 
Look over the illustrations of pet and tulle gowns and 
fancy waiste in late Bazans. I should advise a smart 
tailor suit for epring wear. As you say gray is not be- 
coming by all means get a cadet blue, or one of the 
shades of green—I prefer the bine. Canvas is nota 
good material; I should much prefer serge or a light- 
weight smooth cloth. 


Suusoriser.—The best way for you to make your 
skirt will be to have it on the five-gore plan, trimmed 
down each seam with a little ruche of monsseline de 
sole, or, if you do not care to trim ‘the seams, simply 
have a rache around the foot of the skirt of the silk 
itself, Make the waist with a basque effect in back, 
and the front as long as possible, with just a little ful- 
ness directly in front. Have a turned-over collar of 
fine linen edged with lace, or else of lace itself, and 
that will make it verysmart. The sleeves you can shir 
the whole length, and pat a ruffle of lace in the sleeves. 
A very narrow pointed vest of white taffeta silk, and 
the collar also of tucked taffeta, will give a longer line 
than the first way I described. 


Epitu.—The best thing you can use for sleeves wi!) 
be a gray or black silk shirred, and you had better try 
to match the darker gray in the material of which you 
enclose sample. You can put a black collar with long 
poiuts in front, somewhat on the plan of a ficha, if you 
use the black sleeves, and that will make your waist 
look much fresher than anything else you can do to it. 


Inpsrenpent.—The body of the waist will look well 
if you make it of tucked taffeta, but do not use too 
light a shade of green; it would be better to use a 
darker one, and finish the edge of the bolero and the 
sash with little ruches of fine black lace, with just a 
thread of jet in the middle of the ruche. Silk shirt- 
waists will be very much worn during the summer, 
They have been described at length in the Bazan, and 
there have been many illustrations of them. 


Mus. A. Z. 8.—The black material of which you en- 
close sample is not at all out of style, and there is no 
reason why you should not have a very smart gown 
made of it. You had best have a skirt with a circular 
flounce, trimmed with ruchings of black taffeta silk. 
Make the waist to turn back over a vest of white, and 
collar of cerise—if cerige is becoming to you—and have 
the revers faced with shirred cerise taffeta. Have a 
belt and sash of black satin ; the sleeves shirred with 
just a small puff at the top. If cerise is too trying, 
have the collar of tacked white taffeta with a bow of 
the same in front. The brown silk will make a very 
smart shirt- waist, or rather fancy waist, and your 
best plan would be to choose some one of the receut 
illustrations, whichever is most becoming. If you 
trim it with black lace you can sometimes wear it 
with the black skirt. 


A. R.—For out-door wear the tan shoes with the 
short tan socks are worn by little children ; while for 


in-doors, either black or colored shoes with stockings | 


to match. Shoes are used much more than slippers, 
as they are supposed to be better for the ankles. 
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Crescent Bicycle: 


| WESTERN 


WHY YOU SHOULD RIDE A 





The PRICE as well as the QUALITY } 
is guaranteed. If you buy a Crescent 
you will never be annoyed by having 
a duplicate of your wheel advertised 
at department-store prices. . . . . 
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Crescents are sold 
through bicycle ART CATALOGUE, 
dealers only. . . with “Care of the 


Wheel,” FREE. . . 


WE CATER TO THOSE WHO DEMAND THE BEST. 


WHEEL WORKS 
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“19 YEAR OLD" 


The Qnrivaled fair Tonic 


The Captol Hair Tonic is a new 

and invaluable discovery made by 

the well-known autho: on dis- 

eases of the scalp, Dr. P. J. Eichhoff, 
Professor of De , Etberteid, 
Germany, and is highly recommend- 
ed by him as a most effective spe- 
cific for cleansing, refreshing and 
strengthening the scalp and stimulating 
the nerves of the head. Captol com- 
pletely eradicates scurf and dandruff in 
10 to 14 days, and is a sure prevent- 
ive of baldness. (See Deutsche Med- 
icin. Wochenschrift, 1897, No. 41.) 

- Sole U. S Agents, 
MULHENS & KROPF, - - NEW YORK, © 


BicYCcLes 
at a list price of BGO 


is a bargain which the public 

has never before been offered. 
We have no “SPECIAL” grade, finish or 
equipment—but ONE GRADE ONLY, ONE PRICE 
onty—All Ramblers have G & J Tires, the 
best tires in the world. 





UNIQUE RAMBLER BOOKLET AT RAMBLER 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 





GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. Co. 
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That Can 


marked Cottolene, contains the shortening that makes everything else 
in the market basket more fit for food. 
hold, where lard has been thrown aside; wherein thrift and 
and freedom from dyspepsia result from the use 


o COTTOLEN 


where in one to ten pound yellow tins with 
tolene” and steer’s head in cotton-plant 
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1 Not guaranteed if sold in any other way. 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago. St. Louls. New York. 
Montreal. 





It is the sign of a healthy house- 
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Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London. 
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good living 
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A PRIVATE AUDIENCE AT 


PARIS WALKING COSTUME. 


LL the spring walking gowns are made much longer 


£X% than those worn in the winter. They are quite too 
long for comfort, but have the advantage of being grace- 
ful. One very charming gown of this kind, a French 
model from la maison Coguenheim; which forms the 
frontispiece of this number, is of a light green cloth. The 
skirt is made without any trimming, but fits to perfection, 
quite tight over the hips and in the back, but with a de- 
cided flare around the foot. The waist is very graceful 
in its lines, made to form a blouse effect at the sides and 
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A VISITOR TO THE POPE'S 


in front. There are wide revers.of green glacé taffeta 
completely covered with embroidery. They are wide and 
square at the top of the waist, are slashed just below the 
bust, and from there to the waist line taper down into a 
narrow point. They are held together by bands of silk 
covered with embroidery, over a chemisette of pleated 
white mousseline de soie. The sleeves are extremely odd, 
quite small, with a triple puff at the top, and slashed the 
entire length and laced with a narrow cord to show an 
under sleeve of taffeta. The high collar is in the Medici 
shape in the back, and-where it broadens out is faced 
with embroidery like the revers. The front part of the 
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APARTMENTS.—Drawn sy H. Lanos. 


collar is of white mousseline de soie, and the sleeves are 
finished around the wrist with mousseline ruffies. The 
belt is of satin, in soft folds of the same color as the 
skirt, and is drawn well down over the skirt. The dif 
ferent. shading inv this gown is most artistically carried 
out, while the white of the chemisette makes it extremely 
becoming. The hat is of yellow straw, trimmed with 
shaded green tulle and white and tea-roses. The brim is 
bound with a narrow dark green velvet, 

The pendulum is swinging to the opposite direction 
for after some years, during which some sombre color was 
the chosen frame for the face, white is now in favor. 
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FORMING STANDING COMMITTEES. 


MOOTED point at the annual meetiegs of clubs, 

which are now in order, is that of the apportionment 
he members to the various standing committees. 

Iu very large clubs this matter is usually eleetive, and 
the membership is sufficiently numerous to insure by this 

1 good working force om every co.:mittee. In 
of from fifty to seventy-five and a hundred mem- 
bers the elective system sometimes produces very much 
disproportioned working sets. One committee will be 
strong beyond its needs, and another perhaps weak to the 
point of inefficiency 

In some clubs the allotment by a committee appointed 
for the purpose is the method pursued. This is also 
open to objection. It either creates a too arbitrary stand- 
ard of it admits of influence or change, to 
the defeat of its purpose 
A plan to which perhaps the fewest objections can be 
raised is to choose the committee membership by lot. 
rhe « sare numbered in regular order, and this 
set of numbers is repeated on slips of paper until the 


clubs 


\ selection, ot 


nnmitler 


membership list is covered. Members draw at the annual 
meeting, and find themselves allotted to committee No. 1, 
r No. 7, a8 the case may be. To secure a prompt divi- 


sion, the secretary may be appointed to draw for absentees. 
In this way, at the annual meeting in April or May, the 
is put into working order for the next year 

It is of the utmost importance that committees should 
be selected in the spring, in order that each chairman may 
have one meeting for the discussion of the following 
year's work of the committee before the members begin 
to disperse for the summer. The method which most 
quickly and impartially secures this is the one that will 
be found most beneficial to the club 


ue MOTIVE OF THE WOMAN'S PARLIAMENT of Southern 
California, which has convened this month in the charm 
ing city of Redlands, is progress and culture. It is a fed 
eration of women, not clubs, although many of the mem- 
ibwomen. The parliament has existed for six 
und represents the southern counties of California, 
including Los Angeles, Santiago, and Santa Barbara, well 
known localities all over the United States. The organi 
zation counts now nearly one thousand names. It meets 
twice a year, in different towns of the section covered in 
itsmembership. At its semiannual congresses suggestive 
papers are offered on various questions of special interest 
towomen. These include home, education, philanthropy, 
training of children, with the topics of municipal reform, 
legislation, and other economic questions from the point 
of view of women as citizens. Free discussions follow 
the papers. The parliament has been of the greatest value 
to the women of southern California in stimulating their 
sympathetic union, and broadening their views on all the 
relations of life. Mrs. Reynolds, the recently elected presi- 
dent, enjoys the distinction of being the only woman Ma 
jor in the United States. She won her commission for an 
act of bravery in the civil war, through the duration of 
which she was at the side of her nusband, Lieutenant 
Reynolds, so far as possible. Mrs. Reynolds has already 
shown herself to be an inspiring and brilliant leader, not 
withstanding the fact that she fills a difficult position as 
successor to Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin, of Los Angeles, 
whose fitness for the place has been thoroughly exempli 
fied during her term of service 


bers are cl 
years 


Tue Feperation or Ciuns or Topeka, Kansas, and 
vicinity, has nearly completed its first year, and now num 
bers 500 members, and represents twenty-eight clubs. It 
is justly proud of its achievements in this its experimental 
year. The first venture, after that of organizing, wus a 
course of six bright and instructive lectures on art, music, 
and literature by Mrs. Mary H. Ford, of Chicago. Then 
under its fostering care came James Whitcomb Riley, 
with his characteristic readings; Friiulein Stolle, with her 
fine reproduction of noted paintings; and Jane Addams, 
of Hull House fume. All these were given to the mem 
bers of the federation at exceedingly low rates; and yet, by 
good management, all expenses were paid, and it gained 
such a reputation that various organizations are applying 
to it for aid, and only within a few weeks has it assisted 
the High-Sehool Lecture Bureau io bringing noted spenk- 
ers to Topeka. There have been four meetings of the fed- 
eration during the year, at which every member was ex- 
pected to be present, and where all were free to take part 
in every diseussion, Much of the success of this first year 
is undoubtedly due to the very efficient and intelligent 
care of its president, Mrs. J. K. Hudson. She has most 
unselfishly devoted time and thought to this new organ 
ization, and on February 8 added a social feature to the 
allurements of the association by giving to its members 
a most elegant and enjoyable reception in her beautiful 
new home. It is the aim of the federation to cultivate a 
unanimity of sentiment among the club women, and to 
put the most esthetic entertainments within the reach of 
every member, that all may now and then rise above 
their daily cares aud gain the inspiration of the highest 
ideals 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO—IN Fepruary, 1876—the 
Ladies’ Centennial Book Club of Ottawa, Ohio, was organ- 
ized with ten charter members. It is thus the second 
oldest woman's club in Ohio, and one of the oldest in the 
country. ‘The early history of the organization is that of 
other similar pioneer clubs. The members were all inex- 
perienced, had little knowledge of parliamentary order, 
and some were almost too timid to let their voices be heard 
in any way. The early programmes consisted of miscel- 
laneous essays, recitations, and the like, made out each 
week for the succeeding meeting. Later, however, the 
club adopted a more definite plan of work, and calendars 
were issued in advance for each year. The work has in- 
cluded history, art, literature, political economy, and so 
ciology. The policy of the club has been conservative, 
while progressive. Political and religious discussions 
have always been tabooed, the club advancing in mental 
strength and a widening intellectual life on less discordant 
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subjects. In 1894 the club united with the General Fed- 
eration and became a charter member of the Ohio State 
Federation, joining, the next year, the Lakeside Federation, 
a local union of northwestern Ohio.. The limit of mem- 
bership remaining twenty-five, the waiting-list of the 
Centennial Club assumed proportions. Three years. ago, 
with a nucleus of the daughters and daughters-in-law of 
the parent club, the Twentieth Century Tourists was 
formed, followed the next spring by a second circle of 
older women, who affiliated under the title ‘‘ The Club of 
96.” The Tourists, as their name indicates,are travellers, 
and their meetings are spent in visiting (in imagination) 
places of interest in various countries. England first at- 
tracted them, then Lialy, and the current year includes a 
thorough study of ancient Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, 
with glimpses also of modern Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
Persia. The Tourists have, from their beginning as an 
organization, bought reference-books for each year’s study, 
and are thus accumulating a valuable reference library, 
which, it is hoped, in time will become the nucleus of a 
yublic library—an institution which Ottawa yet lacks. 
‘rom the first the Tourists have given special attention to 
parliamentary law, and frequent drills are a feature of 
their work. The president is Mrs. Ilda G. Rice ; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. M. H. Frey. The Club of '96 
has been no less an addition to the intellectual life of the 
town, and the occasional receptions given by all three 
clubs to one another and to invited guests have become the 
most notable social events of each year. ‘To the Centen- 
nial, as the dean of the trio, must be given credit for an 
inspiring influence that has made the little town of Ottawa 
fumous among places of its size for culture and intellect- 
uality. The present president of the Centennial is Mrs. 
D. M. Bailey; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Rebecca G. 
Krauss. MarGcaret HamMiLron WELCH. 
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BICYCLING COSTUMES 


| ICYCLING costumes now tax the attention of the 

smart tailors and dressmakers quite as much as the 
ordinary so-called tailor costume for street wear, and no 
longer can excuses be made for poorly cut, badly fitting 
skirts and coats. In the large shops as well there are to 
be found comparatively inexpensive costumes that are 
most carefully made and well cut 

Bloomers, knickerbockers, and divided skirts are not 
fashionable. The divided skirts are oftener used than 
either of the two before mentioned; but even enthusiastic 
bicyclists find it possible to ride a wheel and wear a skirt 
that is becoming both on the wheel and off it, and thata 
divided skirt rarely is. In the beginning of bicycling, 
tailors did not understand how to make the skirts; they 
were too wide or too narrow, and the fulness was in the 
wrong place; but now a degree of perfection has been 
reached, so that, like riding-habits, they are as trim and 
neat as possible, with not one inch too much of material, 
and yet enough to be entirely becoming. 

Kunickerbockers and bloomers are worn underneath the 
bicycle skirt, and are gen- 
erally preferred to tights. 
It is well, when such a 
thing is possible, to have 
knickerbockers made of 
the same material as the 
skirt; but this rule does 
not apply to the heavy 
wool goods which are 
worn in the early spring. 
Pongee India silk, lans 
downe, and satin —the 
last is almost too warm 
for summer wear—make 
capital bloomers and 
knickerbockers, and all 
the leading shops in New 
York now have very good 
ones for comparatively 
litle expense. The bicy- 
cle skirt now is rarely 
worn longer than to the 
tops of the boots, is on 
the bell shape, has no 
fulness at all over the 
hips, and opens at either 
side of the front breadth, 
where it is fastened with butions 

Serge, cheviot, and covert-cloth are all excellent ma 
terials, and there.are many golf cloths with double face 
that make very smart skirts; these last are largely used 
by one of the leading makers in New York. Skirts made 
of double-faced material are finished so they can be worn 
either side out, thus virtually giving two skirts—a dark 
blue or black will have the other side of black and white 
of a medium. size check, etc. It is not well to go in for any 
startling effects in a bicycle suit; the quieter a woman 
dresses, the better she looks. The prize awarded at the 
recent doll show for the best bicycle costume was given 
to a plaid skirt and plain jacket, but the same effect in 
an all plain material would have been better. There is 
considerable dispute as to the best style of jacket to wear. 
Some people like the long coat of three-quarter length, 
while others prefer the Eton jacket. The great advantage 
of the Eton jacket is that it is small enough to take off 
and roll into a little parcel, which can be strapped on the 
handle-bar; but it should not be on the double-breasted 
plan, with any large revers. The smartest ones are more 
on the ge yoy order, fastened at the throat only, 
then open, and the fronts left loose. 

Bicycling boots, either tan or black, are worn until very 
hot weather sets in, when the low shoes and plaid stock- 
ings will again be fashionable. 1t looks particularly well 
to wear leggings of the same color as the costume, if the 
costume is one of the light tan cheviots or linens; but in 
hot weather leggings, like the boots, are very hot indeed. 
The plaid stockings do not look well if one has large feet 
an! thick ankles, and of course tan shoes with stock- 
ings to match, or black shoes with black stockings, are 
always in good taste. 
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GOLF COSTUMES. 


There is not any difference between the bicycle and 

olf skirt, except that the golf skirt can be worn a little 

nger. Both should be well cut and well hung, without 
any unnecessary width. On cool days the cheviots and 
woollens will be necessary on the golf-field, but in warm- 
er weather piqué, duck, linen, etc., will be found vastly 
more comfortable. 
If wool is worn, it 
must be of some 
loosely woven fab- 
ric like homespun. 
Shirt-waists are ab- 
solutely necessary 
with golf costumes, 
and the best are 


made of  light- 
weight flannel or 
silk. The wash 


waists —that is, of 
linen, etc.—are al- 
most too cool, and 
are not very safe to 
wear unless a light 
wool under-garment 
is worn; but this 
wool garment ought 
to be worn always, 
even in the hottest 
weather. It does 
not add to the heat, 
and prevents many a severe cold or illness. The plainer 
the shirt-waists the better—in fact, there must be no at- 
tempt at the picturesque in any of the gowns worn for 
so-called sporting purposes. 

The golf coat is the most attractive part of the golf 
costume to many women. It is always red, and has the 
collar of the color of the club, which is fastened with gilt 
buttons, It is made double-breasted or single. The sin 
gie-breasted is the smartest just now; a few weeks ago 
the double-breasted were in the lead; so it will be seen 
that both are in season. Blouses and Eton jackets in the 
red are not at all good style, and are to be avoided. 

What style of hat to wear on the golf-field is a grave 
question. It seems almost like an affectation, the fad the 
girls have of wearing the felt sombrero or the muslin sun 
bonnets; but both sorts of this so-called eccentric head-gear 
are very useful. The blazing sun and the exposure to 
wind and weather are ruining many a complexion, and the 
broad-brim felt hats and the sun-bonnets with their capes 
are the only things that will prevent the injurious coarsen- 
ing of the skin. The sun-bonnets are often all of white 
dimity, but of course can be made of flowered muslin. 
The felt sombreros of the larger kind have only a cord 
around them. For women who do not go in for pictur 
esque effects, it will be found possible to wear an ordinary 
style of hat. There is always the Alpine or the sailor, 
and many women have solved the difficulty of avoiding 
tan and sunburn due to exposure by wearing two veils— 
one a light and oue a heavy one—and puiting them on be- 
low the eyes; for of course it is not possible to play golf 
well and wear a veil of any thickness at all over the eyes. 

A golf cape is a necessary part of a thorough outfit, and 
the smartest ones are the plainest. It is nice to have 
them made to match the skirt, if possible, but it is a mis- 
take to have them made of the shawls with fringe—in- 
deed, everything about the golf costume must be extremely 
neat and trim, without the slightest attempt at orvament 
or trimming. 

The boots and shoes to be worn playing golf must be 
heavy—of what is known as the common-sense style— with 
broad soles and low heels. These are not to be found in 
all the cheap shops, and that fact must be well thought of 
before going in for out-door sport. 


RIDING-HABITS. 


Riding-habits are very severe, as they always are. The 
skirt is as short as can possibly be made to cover the feet, 
and bas absolutely no fulness in it. The coat is what is 
known as a three-quarter length; tight-fitting, with small 
revers, and absolutely close-fitting sleeves. A shirt-waist, 
sailor hat, and linen skirt are supposed to be possible for 
country wear in summer, and it is not an uncommon sight 
to see women in this costume; but for afternoon riding, or 
in any place where there are many people, the severe style 
of habit is necessary. This, however, can be of linen or 
light-weight woollen, with the Derby hat. The high hat is 
rarely seen now; the Derby is considered much smarter. 

In all styles for outing costumes the great aim is to 
have them made as much for use as for show. It is al 
ways better to have two thoroughly well-made suits than 
half a dozen half-way ones, and the same applies to the 
shirt-waists, which require to be carefully made and well 
fitted, particularly if a woman is at all stout. It is mar 
vellous to see the strides that fashion bas made in turning 
out costumes that are 
becoming to stout wo- 
men, for shirt - waists 
and short skirts are cer- 
tain to be most trying 
to any but slender fig- 
ures; but the perfection 
of cut and fit has been 
reached in the expensive 
costumes long since, 
and consequently the 
shops have been able 
to turn out many ready- 
made ones that are em- 
inently satisfactory, if 
only care be taken to 
choose those that do fit 
well. If the woman is 
going to play golf or 
ride a wheel, she will 
find it better to econo 
mize on some other 
style of gown; go with- 
out some silk one or 
some lace one, and put the money she would spend there 
in having her costume, in which she will spend the greater 
part of the time, made by some good dressmaker, and of 
good material, rather than to economize on that particular 
gown and spend the difference in lace and trimmings. 
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DRESS. 


Vioier.—White braid on your linen will look exceedingly well, and 
you need have no fear in making an Eton jacket, for it certainly 
will beinatyle. It should reach not quite to the waist line in the back, 
bat show just a little of the sash or belt, In front the jacket is longer 
than in the back ; sometimes the fronts extend below the waist in a 
square tab. The shirt-waist you speak of with the white ruffle was 
hemmed by machine, but with very fine thread. The hem iteelf was 
about one-eighth of an inch wide. You can make it even prettier by 
hem-stitching it, as the stitches show to great advantage. 


L. M. B. —There is no need for you to send your own and your hus- 
band’s cards again. Your friends’ cards were sent in return for the 
first, announcing your wedding.—As regards your summer outfit, you 
will need many thin clothes—linen and duck suits with thin waists 
—and you would best have two or three smart muslin gowns, You 
will decidedly need evening frocks, if you know anybody in the 
place to which you are going. Even if you do not dance, yon are ex- 
pected to appear in evening dress. Just now it is the fad to have simple 
muslin frocks made with low-neck waists, The taffeta silk will be 
altogether too warm to wear where you are going during the summer ; 
a foulard or a musiin will be much better. Black and white silks 
will be worn, but tlfey are not among the newest patterns in silks. All 
black and all white are smarter. They are not too old for you, but are 
simply not the latest, and if you are buying new gowns it is as well 
to get the very latest. The only black and white gowns that are in 
fashion at present are those that have the zigzag bayadere stripes. 


Evrru.—You should gather your shirt-waists on the shoulders, with 
just a little falnes# at the neck directly at the throat. The prettiest 
way for the yoke is to have it but a short distance over the shoulders ; 
it is much more becoming; but do not pat it too far over if it makes 
you look shorter. I do not like the material of which you enclose 
sample, and think you can do mach better in either cheviot or serge, 
You should wear a narrow leather belt with the cheviot skirt, and with 
a smart dressy waist ribbon belts with buckles look the best. There 
ix no set law as to what collars are to be worn—-high linen collars and 
stocks are both in fashion. Four-in-hand ties are more worn just for 
the present than any others, but you can wear anything that is becom- 
ing, and feel quite sure that yon are not out of style. Low tan shoes 
are the best for you to bay; the black calf are rather hot for summer. 
The hat which you describe will not look in the least loud and will be 
quite in style, but your sailor hat I cannot speak so positively about. 
I think it would be best for you to get a new one, as the styles over 
here in sailor hats are not the same asin London. The circular skirt 
is better for your purpose than any other, and I should advise your 
making it as plain as possible, There ie no earthly reason why you 
cannot make your écra dress Jook smart by using rows of satin ribbon 
around the foot. I should put it on rather full—perfectly plain would 
not look well—and two rows of an inch-wide ribbon would be better 
than one of the two-inch. I do not see how you can put stiffening in 
the canvas itself, but you can put it in the petticoat or the lining of the 
ekirt, and it certainly will need it. 


A. W. F.—The prettiest way you can make your muslin is to trim 
the skirt with floances edged with white lace—not black. If you dis- 
like very much the high stock-collars, you can make your waist a little 
low at the throat, but only a little, and cut it so it will be high at the 
sides and back of the neck, with surplice folds crossed in front. A 
black sash would decidedly be the best to wear with your muslin, and 
of course you should make it quite separate from the lining. 


Lov.—The sample you enclose is, I think, very smart. You must 
make it so that the effect of the skirt is of the stripes ranning around, 
and I should not trim it with anything. Make the waist so that the 
stripes will go in V-shape at back and front. Cut it at the neck, and 
finish around the shoulders with a very narrow ruche of black ; then 
have a black net guimpe with high neck and long sleeves to wear 
with the low waist when you want to have it not quite so dressy. 
Have a sash of the bine like the small stripe, fastened at the back with 
a rhinestone buckle, and on the left shoulder put a bow of the same 
ribbon. If you want the waist high-necked, you must make it some- 
what differently, but there have been many illustrations lately in the 
Bazan, one of which I should advise your choosing rather than trust- 
ing to my description 


Gener.—In the illustrations of outing suits in the March 12 num- 
ber there is a bicycle costume which is probably exactly what you wish. 
See the description of bicycling suits in this namber. The gown you 
describe I do not care for at all. I have seen it, and cannot say that I 
think it is good style.—In regard to having your name written out in 
fall on your visiting-card, that is still the fashion, but the number of 
the honse can be either written or in figures, as you prefer. 


Wororster.—You can make the bine material with an attached 
flounce, but not a wide one, and have it. the same width all around, 
W here it is joined to the skirt finieh it with a fold of black satin. Make 
the body of the waist tight-fitting in the back, and in front quite loose, 
fitted as far as the dart«; then have it open over a V-shape vest of 
white linen edged with yellow lace, and leave the other side of the 
waist plain in folds. Have the collar of white linen to match the vest. 
If you do not like to use the linen, use white taffeta instead. This is 
a very smart style, and always makes up satisfactorily. The plain ma- 
terial you can make also with an attached flonuce, but the style of 
skirt with an apron front, and at the join to the apron put on three 
or four rows of brown braid with a gilt thread through it. Make the 
back of the waist with a basque, the front in blouse effect, opening 
over at ove side with a pointed revers faced with yellow satin, and 
have a stock-collar of yellow satin. The belt should be of black 
satin 


Wiste.—Black surah silks are not the newest things this year, but 
of course will be worn. I should advise your making your gown with 
a basque waist—that is,a basque at the back, and the front soft and 
full. Put in a vest of tacked mousseline de soie, either in white or 
purple ; have medium-size sleeves and a soft collar also of the mousse- 
line de sole. The silk of which you enclose sample is quite in style, 
but it will probably be more so next autumn; and as it is such a 
heavy piece of goods, I should advise your keeping it until then, unless 
you absolutely need it at present. 


Eruet. —You can make up the black grenadine with a demi-trained 
skirt, which you can have with either five gores or an attached flounce. 
I should not use any trimming on it at all, as the pattern in itself is so 
handsome. The waist will look smartest if made with a small basque 
at the back, the front fall on the shonlders, the fulness at one side 
drawn down in folds and with a revers of your guipure lace. Then 
put in a vest of either plain or plissé monusseline de soie over some 
color, whichever is the most becoming to you. On the other side of 
the waist put a revers of solid black satin with just an edge of jet 
pusxementerie, Make the sleeves tight-fitting, but with a lace epaulette. 
If you are anxious to use your French lace on your gown, you can 
havea ruffle or ruching where the flounce meets the skirt, but it is not 
necessary to use it at all. As for your brocaded silk skirt, the only 
way I can think of by which you can let it down isto piece it at the 
bottom, and then cover the piecing by a ruche of silk or mousseline de 
sole or a broad band of passementeric. [do nut see how you can put 
on a yoke at the top in any way that will be at gl) becoming. In 
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Bazan No. 12 there is an illnstration of a white serge gown, the body 
of the waist of which is of tucked taffeta, that should be a good 
illustration to copy for the brown gown of which you enclose sample. 
You can have the tucked silk in either blue, green, or a light shade of 
brown, whichever is the most becoming. 


Mus. P. P. M.—On page 258 of Bazar No. 11 are two costumes, either 
of which I should advise your following as a model for your material. 
The one made in white serge will be the best, and then you can make 
the body of the waist of either red or green, whichever looks the best 
with your goods, See the illustrations in a late number for making 
the little girls’ cotton frocks. 


A. B. C.—Guests at an afternoon wedding wear hats. The bride and 
groom both wear white gloves.—To trim a dark biue or plum-colored 
gown, it will be best to use either black satin ribbon or plain braid for 
the skirt ; then have the waist made with a white vest and revers faced 
with satin or taffeta silk either plain or tucked. With a travelling 
dress a bride should wear a hat. It is not necessary to have coat and 
skirt to correspond unless it is one of the regular tailor suite. A 
covert coat would be a useful thing, and will look well over the dark 
bine suit. For all dress-wear nowadays—that is, for afternoon and 
morning weddings, etc.—white glacé kid gloves are worn, but not 
more than two or three buttons. See Bazan No. 11 for particulars of 
the gentleman's dress. 


For further “* Dress” answers see page 380. 


HOME INTERESTS. 

Geren Bay.—Pine needles in cushions, of conrse, are used because 
of the perfume, and therefore cushions made of them are not intended 
for purposes of comfort on sofa or lounge, a8 the ordinary sofa pillow 
is. My own feeling in the matter is that a cushion such as you desire 
ought to be made of a wash material, siyce it must be destined asa 
rest for the head. But are you sure that carded wool will be soft 
enough to lie on ? 

Nothing could be prettier for ench a cushion than a cover made of 
the exquisitely fine white French muslin which is put over a color, 
It must be embroidered with a monogram in the corner, or with a 
wreath of flowers, and if these things are beyond you, then use some 
insertion as fine as the muslin itself, and throngh this insertion run 
some ribbon, tying the ends into bows, 

You see these cushions everywhere now, Their beauty depends 
upon the fineness of the material used and the general daintiness of 
the whole affair. The ordinary pine cushion was never, to my know- 
ledge, used except to tuck about the bed or sofa, so that the perfume 
might be inhaled. But I never heard of one being really slept upon, 
although many persons might have done so. However, if you stuff 
your cushion as you propose, you will be quite justified in making the 
cover in the way just mentioned. Every woman who loves dainty ap- 
pointments craves just such a pillow, if she does not already possess 
one or more 


A. P. W.—Yon will find fall information regarding the societies of 
the Colonial Dames and Daughters of the Revolution in a brief series 
of acticles printed in Vol. XXVIIL (1896) of the Bazan, in Nos, 4, 6, 
and 10. 


Corresronpent.—And what kind of entertainment could possibly 
meet all your requirements as completely and satisfactorily as some 
form of the ever-enduring At Home? You may say this has been worn 
threadbare by usage, but on the face of it, from your note, in which you 
ay you have to entertain old and young, rich and poor, and every 
kind and condition of friend and acquaintance, and wish to wipe out 
your social debts to all alike by ove grand coup, what else is feasible ? 
However, I do not advise you to have the regular conventional 
thing, but to introduce some novel features, and a good way to indicate 
how to go to work will be to describe an entertainment I went to 
lately in New York, which was a very swell affair in every way. The 
cards of invitation read : 


Mrs. Morton Winthrope 
At Home 
Tuesday evening April the twelfth 
at nine o'clock. 
{Addrees. } 
Folk-songs 
Dancing after eleven o'clock. 


All went in evening dress, and found awaiting them a house which 
was turned into a bower of loveliness by quantities of Easter lilies and 
daisies and palms. There were iu the largest room rows of camp- 
chairs, and here the most charming kind of an entertainment was 
given for the first part of the evening; but as it might be a trifle dif- 
ficult for you to accomplish all the details that made the folk-songs so 
satisfactory, 1 would suggest instead a varied programme. Have for 
one attraction a good reader who will give some selections; an- 
other feature could be a colored banjo-player to play negro songs; 
another part of the programme could be a piano recital, or a dialogue 
between two amateur actors,and so on. Perhaps this may strike you 
as too much of a variety show, but remember that just at present no- 
thing is more fashionable or “taking” than just exactly a variety 
show in a private house. There should be rather long intermissions 
between the different parts of the programme, to allow for conversa- 
tion, and in them waiters should pass on a large tray cups of bouillon 
with sandwiches, glasses of lemonade, ices and cake, or courses of a 
more substantial repast if you desire. A thoughtfnl hostess will also 
during these intermissions see that her guests are being properly en- 
tertained, that the right people are sitting together, that a man does 
not stay too long by any one woman, etc., for this is where the skill of 
an entertainer will display itself, and of course the success of the af- 
fair will depend largely on that. After the first part of the evening's 
entertainment is over, the older and more soberly inclined of the 
guests will take their departure, probably, and then the rooms may be 
cleared for dancing; and now comes the hour for the young and 
merry to have their especial “innings.” With a few good musicians to 
play dance music, and with, besides round dances, some square ones, 
and perhaps a Virginia reel in which old as well as young may partici- 
pate, the remainder of the evening will be sure to go off well. Do not 
you think that this is a good plan for your entertainment? I am eure 
of it; for, you see, having just had the best kind of a time at a similar 
entertainment, I know how thoroughly enjoyable and successful it may 
be made. 


A. F.—You are, I feel, my dear Amelia, most anxious about your 
question, and my only hesitation in answering it as fully as my impulse 
prompts lies in—what do you suppose? The fact that I have answered 
some half a dozen others just like it within the last few weeks, and 
some of you may get your answers mixed. This fact, however, only 
convinces me that the anxiety on the subject is widespread, and that 
even by those undertaking to fill salaried positions very little is under- 
stood in regard to the duties involved in them 

You want to know what your obligations as governess will be, and 
how much time you may rely upon as being yours after you have 
taught the lessons of the day, and drilled your pupils in “music, 
English, and the languages.” 

Now I know the ways of many households, and the life of many a 
governess, but in no two cases are they the same. Sometimes the 
governess is required to look after the children as a nurse would do ; 
sometimes she is only expected to give a certain number of hours a 
day to them. For instance, I know one lady in town who has a gov- 
erness to whom she pays but a nominal amount, but she lets the gov- 
erness live in the house, and after the young danghter has had a cer- 
tain number of hours of instruction, the governess is at liberty to 
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undertake any other classes out of the house that she may choose. In 
this particular case the plan works well, and the governess, who, by- 
the-way, is French, makes a good income, and this without the lady of 
the house being unduly taxed. The governess has no expenses in 
living, and can afford to take much less money than if all her time 
were required for the one child at home. She is, moreover, an agree- 
able ber of the h hold, so that her presence is never objected to 
by any member in it. She has the rare art of being unobtrusive, while 
always being ready. She is, too, utterly without that bane of most 
women's lives who attempt self-support, a sensitiveness which is con- 
stantly on the alert for possible slights, and for any and every form of 
neglect. 

You see, therefore, that although you must make a business arrange- 
ment with your employer, the business itself has no cut-and-dried rules 
about it. You have accomplishments and character to offer; your em- 
ployer has the wherewithal to purchase them. You need a certain re- 
turn for your services; your employer has certain requirements she 
wants filled in return for what she gives. You must each understand 
the other, and adapt your ways and means. If that adaptability is not 
possible for you both, then you are not destined for each other, that is 
all. 

So, when you make your arrangements, state what you can do and 
what you want in return. Be businesslike in your propositions and 
agreement, although the arrangemeut, once made, bring twice as many 
good qualitics to your work as you promised, ‘Therein lies the secret 
of real success in any work. 





GOOD FORM. 


M. R. H.—There is a distinct reason for the rules which regulate the 
occasions for a man or a woman to take the precedence on entering 
or leaving. Whenever there is any chance that a lady may be jostled 
in a crowd at any public place, the gentleman goes first, leading the 
way for the lady he escorts; but when there is no danger of annoy- 
ance for her, as anywhere in a private house, going up and down stairs, 
entering a room in calling or at any private entertainment, she pre- 
cedes him. The unvarying rule is that a man shall under all circum- 
stances shield a woman from the annoyances of life, and make the way 
as pleasant and easy for her as it lies in his power to do. 


Jury.—The invitations for your wedding which is to be given by 
your father and mother at the residence of your uncle and aunt should 
read « 

Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Brown 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 

Marie Louise 
to 
Mr. James Gordon 
on Friday afternoon, July the eighth 
at four o'clock 
at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Dyke 
Cedarhurst, Yonkers, New York. 


You pay your aunt and ancle a compliment in mentioning their names 
in the invitation, which is not entirely necessary unless you wish to 
show them this courtesy. You may, with propriety, omit their names, 
mertioning the address only, but do not have their names and address 
put on a separate card. 


R. 8, V.—I should say that at a six-o'clock wedding in June the 
groom, ushers, and all the men in the wedding party should unques 
tionably wear frock-coats, especially as the bride will wear a travel- 
ling dress; a cut-away-coat is not good form for a wedding, and a 
dress suit would be out of place; the frock-coat is the inevitable cos- 
tume for the occasion, and I cannot truthfully suggest anything else 
as being at all fitting or proper. 


Jory.—Gloves are en régle for the guests at any and every kind of 
wedding, but very often in the summer at such a wedding ax you de- 
scribe the bride and the bridemaids dispense with gloves altogether, 
and let the flowers they carry conceal their bare hands; they may do 
as they please and not offend Mrs, Grundy. But the guests—the wo- 
men should certainly not go barehanded; and the men, ushers and all 
in the bridal party, as well as guests, should carry gloves if they do not 
wear them. 


Euma.—There are ways of showing one’s aypreciation of sympathy 
and kindness even when in the greatest trouble, and if possible one 
should always send some acknowledgment to those who have been 
thoughtful and considerate. Often in fashionable circles a bereaved 
family send to all who have sent them tokens of sympathy at the time 
of the death of any member of the family an engraved card with a 
black border, which reads: 


Mrs. James Moller 
and family 
gratefully acknowledge your 
kind expressions of sympathy 
and condolence. 
121 Greengate Avenue. 


But this kind of acknowledgment, while it shows thought and appre- 
ciation, is most formal, and I would not advise using it unless one’s 
circle of friends was very large indeed. Under ordinary circumstances, 
a widow sends only her black-bordered visiting-cards to all but her 
most intimate friends who have sent her letters of condolence at the 
time of her hausband’s death, sending them about two weeks after her 
bereavement; to her nearest friends she may with propriety write 
personal responses at any time she chooses. It is at present the fashion 
for a widow to use her late husband's name on her visiting-cards, but 
for a business signature she should use her own Christian name. 
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FOOD VALUES FOR CHILDREN. 
BY CURISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
V.—WHEN AND HOW TO BAT. 
i’ ERY now 


4 sessed’ of more 


ind then some energetic personage, pos 
zeal than knowledge, starts up with 
the assertion that infants should be fed but three times 
a day. Sometimes the theorist advocates beginning this 
regimen when the babe is born; sometimes he suggests 
the establishment of the habit when the child is three or 
six months or perhaps a year old 

It is hardly worth while to give at length the oft- 
repeated arguments against this fancy. Every careful 
student of physiology appreciates the important fact that 
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the digestive processes of wing 
children are so rapid that their stom- 
achs are emptied sooner than those of 
adults. This is especially true of 
young infants, and the rule dictating 
that infants under two months old 
should be fed every two hours during 
the day, and the intervals between 
meals increased gradually as they ad- 
vance in age, is based upon common- 
sense. 


This same idea, that of the rapid 
digestion of growing children, should 
be borne in mind as they become old- 
er. Not until they have reached five 
or six years should they be expected 
to conform to the three meals a day 
that usually suffice for their seniors. 
Even then it is wise to provide some 
slight refreshment to be taken regu- 
larly between meals. 

I wish to emphasize the necessity 
that such refresliiment should be reg- 
ular. It should also be given by au- 
thority; that is to say, the mother 
should say when the child is to be 
fed, and with what, instead of allow- 
ing him the range of the pantry or the 
freedom of the cooky-jar. The lunch 
between meals should be simple and 
wholesome—a slice of bread-and-but- 
ter and an apple, or whole-wheat or 
Graham or oatmeal crackers and a 
glass of milk. Nothing is more in- 
jurious to a child’s digestion than the 
habit of promiscuous nibbling be- 
tween meals. The craving that leads 
a child to ask for food in the middle 
of the morning or of the afternoon is 
entirely natural, but he should not be 
permitted to satisfy it by a trip to the 
nearest candy-shop, or even by the 
bestowal of a piece of cake or a hand- 
ful of sweet biscuits. 

Even with ripe fruit a certain 
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TAILOR GOWN FOR STOUT LADY. 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


amount of discretion should be exercised as to the times of its 
consumption. Immediately after breakfast or the mid-day dinner 
it is excellent, but it is less desirable when taken just before a 
substantial meal. Apart from the fact that indiscriminate eating 
between meals destroys the appetite, it also increases the flow of 
saliva and interferes with gastricdigestion. The prudent mother 
therefore forbids it, and gives the mid-morning }unch—or “ snack,” 
as they call it in the South—at a fixed hour, and sees that it is 
composed of wholesome food. 


Our English cousins have set us a wise example in some of their 
nursery methods, and none of these is more to be commended than 
the custom of making the children’s noon meal the heaviest one 
in their day, and keeping them from the late dinner of the adults 
during their early years. Here in America we go to the other 
extreme, and it is not unusual to see children of five or six years 
of age seated with their parents at a six or seven o'clock dinner 
and sharing their fare. This is happily less common than it 
once was, and people are coming to see the advantage it is to the 
little ones to have the heaviest strain upon their digestive powers 
come in the middle of the day, instead of an hour or two before 
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PRETTY TRIFLES FOR DELFT 
ROOMS. 


LTHOUGH the “‘ rage” for Delft rooms is some- 

what on the wane, those who have fitted them 

up will not willingly change their decorations at 

least for several years to come, and the color is so 

cool that it will doubtless be popular in summer 
cottages for a still longer time. 

Several charming bits of faucy-work designed for 
these rooms found ready sale at a recent exhibit of 
a decorative-art society. One was arranged for a 
calendar, and consisted of a piece of card-board three 
and a half inches long and four and a half wide, 
covered with a piece of white linen on which had 
beerr embroidered with dark blue silk one of the 
typical Delft landscapes with the usual windmill. 
In the lower right-hand corner was a smal! calendar 
A loop of dark blue ribbon, finished at the upper 
corners with two bows, served to suspend it on the 
wall. Some, however, were sewed at the top, with 
over-and- over stitch, to @ second piece of card-board 
of the same size and shape, also covered and lined 
with white linen, which, being placed in a slanting 
position, supported the calendar. This same design, 
but in different dimensions—the card-board should 
be three inches and a half square—and with the ad- 
dition of a small brass hook, put-in -half an inch be- 
low the top, midway between the sides, made a 
dainty watch-holder. 

Even more attractive, perhaps, was a memorandum. 
pad, covered with white linen, finished on both sides 
by a narrow hem, and made just wide enough to 
conceal the pad, and four inches longer. The ends, 
hemmed narrowly, were turned up to form pockets 
two inches deep, into which the pasteboard cover 
of the pad was slipped, thus holding the case firmly. 
A Delft landscape was embroidered with dark blue 
silk in outline-stitch upon the front of the case, 
which should be done after the sides are hemmed; 
but before the pockets are sewed up a loop of dark 
blue ribbon, half an inch wide, passed through the 
middle of the pad, and decorated at the top with a 
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bed-time. Their last meal should consist of whole-wheat bread or crackers 
and milk, or rice and milk, or milk-toast, with perhaps stewed fruit, or a 
little simple jam or marmalade. This will be quite enough, and the child 
who has never been accustomed to the elaborate late dinner will never 
miss it 

I have known children who had their bread and milk contentedly at 
the same table with their parents while the latter ate their three, four, or 
five course dinner, The children had always been taught to take it for 
granted that soup, meat, salads, and desserts were not fit for them to have 
at night, and it never occurred to them to consider themselves ill-treated 
because they were not offered a share in these dainties. 





The question of how a child should eat is hardly less important than 
what and when he should eat. This is not a dissertation upon children’s 
table manners, or much could be said upon the carelessness of those parents 
who exercise no restraint over their boys and girls in such points as the cor- 
rect handling of knife and fork, the quiet mastication of food, and a 
dozen other trifles whose absence in a family causes untold discomfort to 
the helpless guest. But there are other faults in the child’s manner of eat- 
ing that, if neglected, are liable to do him serious physical harm. 

To begin with, there is rarely sufficient attention given to the way in which 
a child chews his food. He may, indeed, be cautioned not to bolt his meat, 
and this should always be cut so fine as to render its mastication easy. 

jut how many children are told to chew their bread or potatoes, and 
warned against gulping their breakfast porridge? Yet, as we have already 
learned, the starchy foods, to be properly digested, must be thoroughly 
moistened with the saliva, and this is impossible when the food in question 
is swallowed almost whole. 

Another point to be emphasized is the necessity of eating slowly, not 
crowding too much into the stomach at once. Again, achild should not be 
permitted to drink large quantities of water while eating. It dilutes the 
gastric juices and retards digestion. Iced water should, of course, never 
appear on the nursery table. 

Mr. Gladstone is said to attribute much of his marvellous health to the 
deliberation with which he eats and the thoroughness with which he chews 
his food. A leaf could be taken out of his book with advantage both to 
our children and to their parents. 








Fie. 1.—CASHMERE MORNING GOWN WITH TUCKED Fic. 2—YOKE FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 


YOKE AND BRETELLES. 8 TO 4 YEARS OLD 
S FRO) oY § vase , 
APRONS FOR GIRLS F ROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OLD. For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. VI. on 
For patterns and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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1 HINT AS TO TEETH. 


OPLE who are the vietims of sensitive .* 
eth that crumble and acquire cavities 

readily may do much tow ards checking this : ” . 

dental decay by the use of a simple remedy. oer eee e 
A bottle of milk of magnesia should be kept 
on the wash-stand, and each hight, after 
brushing the teeth just before retiring, some 
of it should be held in the mouth for a min- 
ute, that it may reach each side of every 


are 


tooth By this process a coating of the 
magnesia is formed over the sensitive enamel, | 
vhich is thus protected from the action of 


the acids that form in the mouth during 
sleep The magnesia will remain on the 
teeth for three or four hours. Washing the 
mouth with a solution of bi-carbonate of 


soda after « ating sour fruits or salads is also | 
recommended by dentists,as the soda, like 
the magnesia, counteraets the injurious ef- 


fect of the acid upon the enamel. 


Apvice TO MoTHER ~Mxns. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 

he ed for children teething. 
he gums, allays all pain, 
vest remedy for darken. 








GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. 
In 1866 Gail Borden introduced condensed milk, and 
mall beginning an enormous industry has re 
The product of tens of thousands of cows is | 
required t pply the demand for this superior infant 
food. No other equals it.—(A ] 





Amon the spring exhibitions of ladies’ gowns and 
which are now claiming the attention of New 

York fashionable shoppers none is more attractive 
at which Mesers. ARNOLD, ConsTasLe & Co 

t st opened at their establishment, corner of 

Bb iway and Nineteenth Street The famous dress 
ake { the world, including Worth, Doucet, Paquin, 
Sara Meyer, Raudnitz, Vincent, and Stamler & Jeanne, 
contributed some of their finest productions to 


Some notable costumes which are being much admired 
are worthy of description. There is a gown of black point 
rit black taffeta. The skirt is trimmed with 
ces, edged with narrow satin ribbon, and 

to form a yoke at the top The bodice fastens 
mack The yoke is shirred and trimmed with 

ruffle f ribbon The collar and belt are turquoise 
| otrope, and there are handsome jewelled 





kle ut the neck and waist 
A rich Worth gown is made of spangled Chantilly 
Ace verat ndation of white satin. 
\ Paquin gown is made of silver - gray poplin. The 
rt 1s a flounce, and the jacket bodice forms a bolero | 
mnt er a vest of tucked mousseline de soie 
e trimming ure of Valenciennes lace There is a 
ur of poplin, with a third collar falling 
ked turquoise biue silk, edged with velvet. 
e blue satin 


wa, by Vincent, has & caiman RTUNATE the woman who possesses all three, but far more fortunate 
ked by he aad. with insertions of Valen- 


; | she who possesses health — the priceless gift 
There are crossed insertions of the | 


» on the bedice, the lace forming a jabot at the What use is all else to the woman whose back and head ache, who is never 
eeves are made of tucks of lace insertions 










ce 
The neck trimming is of helictrepe ribbon, and there is | 
1 sash of the same material | : 

Another handsome gown is of silk crepon, with | organism; whose spirits are depressed, and who can see nothing in life worth 
Russian blue ui white stripes The skirt is bell, and | es ? 
with insertions of white lace, edged on each living for 7 


free from the wearing pain resulting from some derangement of her peculiar 


< narrow black velvet ribbon. ‘The bodice 
faster mn one side The collar is square, and is 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has relieved thousands of such 
tucked écru silk, trimmed with lace insertions edged sufferers, and Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., has advised and corresponded 
ack There is a short sash of écru silk, trimmed 

et. The buttons are jew —~" , mined | with over one hundred thousand ailing women during the past twelve months. 

. gown of gray tafieta combinec - " 

The skirt has three narrow ruf Her experience is great, and her advice good and freely given to those who 
oO 4 lounce The narrow flounces continue : , 

p the of the skirt. The jacket bodice is em ask it A woman best understands a woman's ills. 
broidered in forget -me-nots The front has a vest of 
white mousseline de soie, with deep cream insertions. 
The collar is of turquoise blue velvet. There are 
har me jewelled buckles at the neck and waist. 

In the coilection of cloaks is a wrap by Sara Meyer, 
{ silver-gray poplin, lined with deep cream satin 
und appliqué of black Chantilly lace. The front forms 
a jabot he wrap fastens with a bow of black velvet 





I house is also showing a fine line of very dressy 
waist There is an assortment of silk petticoats, 
caver, em merms wndereears and dressy sacks ol | HAP PERS PERIODICALS 


aay @ CES | 

Per Year | Per Year y “Se “I ay 

ADVERTISEMENTS. | Magazine, $4 00 Bazar, . $4 00 EX | oF : we 4 | S Ounces of Safety 
jks a | 














| Weekly, . 4 00'R Round Table, I e, 1 00 The invisible automatic hub brake on 
relay Waverley Bicycles makes your cycling @) 


absolutely safe. Instantly applied when 
T H } COULD NEVER 
HAPPEN WITH A 





you want tostop. You give it no thought. 


© Waverley 


The brake is on 
Waveriey’s only. 

















No feature recognized as essential in com- 










| bination underwear is disregarded in the Elliott 


© 4 | Suit, this garment providing easy access and 
al n ess 1< Vv e. | perfect comfort throughout. Made in desirable 
fabrics and colors for Ladies and Misses. 


$125. COURTNEY MFG. CO., 55 Leonard St., N.Y. 


MAKES HILL CLIMBINC EASY. Macbeth makes half the 


If you can afford it, you can’t afford to be without one. It won’t cost you any- lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
thing to call at any of our stores and try one. | dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 


se th ‘ 
Columbia Chain Wheels, $75. Hartfords, $50. "cn ae ma ck 3 na 
Vedettes, $40, $35. Fa 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
POPE M a N U FACTU RI N Cc co., Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits o 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE a PSILANTI UNDERWEAR. ‘Sold in all cities 
HARTFORD, - - = CONN. ima te ee Pee mifing ac a, 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
asso’ ent of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
wvwvevwvevever 


vevevevevevor® 














and large towns, HAY & TODD MPG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Troup. 











THE BEST POWDERS FOR hon FACE ARE oe - OLET T tb o Cc L AR 
EIGHNER’ ERMINE-POWDE ~ N Mone s Violets) QW eonterenaren 


PERFUMES 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 
These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face / ——~ 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


ROYAL CILLET (carnation) -~ GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


T.. LEGRAND (0f/Z4-PERFUMERY), 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 8 es ER RT TE ORT RR 
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Constable KoCo. 


Cotton Dress Fabrics. 


Ww 


Droadwvay AS 1 9th | 





Stern Bros 


direct attention 
to their 
exceptionally iarge 
assortments of 


Ladies’ 


Taffeta and China 


Silk Waists 


in exclusive styles 
Also 


Shirt Waists 


of Imported 

Madras, Panamas, 
Silk Zephyrs, 
Pineapple Silks, 
Dimities, Piques, 
Lawns and Percales 
in Plain, Tucked 
and Blouse Effects 


All at 
Very Attractive Prices 


West 23d St. 


FEDER 


L. 3 


Skirt Protector 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents.) 





is the only skirt binding in 
the market which lasts as 
long as the skirt, does not 
turn color, and is always 





Re- 
member this when ordering 
new gowns or fixing up old 


clean and beautiful. 


Silk. 








ones, At all Dry-Goods 
Stores, or write to 
New designs, weaves, and 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, colors are included in this 
extensive stock, with every 
98-100 Bleecker St., New York. | variety of silk texture suit- | 


able for linings, trimmings, 
skirts, blouses, 
wraps, or coats, 
Black Taffetas Silk,—plain 
and figured, 

75 cts. to $2.00 per vard, 
Black Peau de soie, Du- 
\chesse, Brocade, — Moiré 
| Pekin, Moire Faconne, Sat- 
in Liberty. 

$1.00 to $2.50 per vard, 

White Satin or Brocade, 


Important: ' uying PomPADOUR 


binding take notice, for . 


your protection, that the name mek costu ines, 


is stamped on every yard. 


0000000 00000000000000 


benef 


Poult de sSoie, or Gros 
D. & J. ANDERSON’S Girain,—for wedding- 
Ginghams. gowns. 


FRERES KOECHLIN’S 
Organdies. 


James McCreery & Co. 


French Linon Batiste. Twenty-third Street. 
hite and Colored Piqué, Embroidered 
Swiss and Mull. 





Stripe Galatea. 


ANGLE 
PINS 
WON'T GEO. W. CHAPIN 
SLIP OUT Box B, St. Davids, Pa. 


Cut exact size. Dress- 
makers will find them in- 
valuable. Sample free, or 
send 10 cents for a paper to 





NEW YORK. | 








LADIES STRAW SAILORS 


1898 SHAPES READY 


All Mail Orders Y} 
promptly executed. Y / 

Send for 1898 Cata- Y’ 
logue. 






Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York 











Rough Straw, $4.00 Smooth Straw, $5.00 
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The Position of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


AS TO SERVICE IN ARMY, NAVY, 
OR MILITIA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Important to All Policy-Holders : 


As to all policies, whether Industrial, Intermediate, or 
Ordinary, which may be in force at the time of declaration of 
war, permission is hereby given for the insured under such 
policies to serve in the Army or Navy of the United States 
or Militia of any State of the United States in time of war, 
and no written permission for such service need be obtained 
from the Company, nor will any extra premium be charged. It 
will not be necessary to send in any policies for endorsement. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


...of America... 


F. _ DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 

















“A GOLDEN SORROW,” 


A New Serial Story by 


Maria Louise Pool 


begins in 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


(Now on Sale.) 


Gopey'’s MAGAZINE for May is full of short stories and richly illustrated features, 
among which is a set of full-page pictures of the War Ships of our Navy, which 
at this time should prove of interest to every one. 


$1000 IN CASH PRIZES 


are offered each month to those who find wrongly spelled words in the advertising pages 
of Gopey's. This is a unique, fascinating contest that is absolutely fair to all. Any 
one who can detect misspellings of common English words has equal opportunity to 
win from $5 to $200, seventy-three prizes in all. 

10 cents a number. $1.00 a year. 


Get the May number promptly from your newsdealer, or send 10 cents (coin or stamps) to 


FOR 
MAY 








GODEY’S MAGAZINE, Lafayette Place, New York. 

















For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet incxpensive. . . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 


Dress Linings 4 Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades. 
and in NUBIAN Past Black. 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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CLOTHS 


AND 


GARMENTS. 
( Proofed by the perfected process, ) 
They shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable. 
* Cravenette ” answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, 
for a Cravenette Suit or rment is suitable for sunshine or rain. 
FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 





ctr? 





“* 1am not afraid ert 
My cloak is a Pria 
enette;* water rolls right - 





















Chimmie. “ Say, let's ewipe de dago’s sign an 
slip it in dat artist-feller’s portfolyer !” 
THE BATTLE OF SARATOGA 
mat 1 t Infn 
I'was in the war of "08," the color-sergennt said, 
‘When | was with the Twenty-first, in Platteburg 
born ar red 
The herves of Havana, who from home and comfort 
ame 
lo place upon the onor-ro full many a gallant 
ham 
It was wigh to Saratoga, and In camp the forces 
lay 
To rest them f e trials of a most distressful 
Ay 
N hl we eam t ‘ 1 morn there in that 
‘ ‘ 
‘ ' n w { ut us out, a spectre gaunt 
anal ‘ 
I “ * pe th ket-lines, and all about 
was etl 
I tree le # th vening songs, the air was 
nk a et 
While we serenely dozed away and dreamed of home 
wd peace 
And some of ue slept soundly as @ sergeant of 
police 
When eudd y a fearfa y came from the outer 
nes 
Al sounds of crashing, clashing steel came rattling 
ro the pines 
And hearts at never quatiied before were filled with 
awit t ’ 
Aud mat i man of calmest mood in terror lost his 
head 
We sprang to me, yet no one knew what fuemen 
had , 
At every k was deathly pale, and every heart 
1s 
W with a fearf f pa a youth burst thro’ 
the trees 
Ami etagwering to the « mel’s tent fe down upo 
his knees 
Hiis coat was rent, his coat was torn, his coat was 
hacked and seared, 
liis button-holes were tonless, the tails had dis- 
appeared ; 
The cuffs were missing, sbout his neck his cul 
lar ran, 
Half severed from his uniform, and waved there like 
a tar 
*Oh, colonel, colonel,’ gaeped the lad, ‘to arms at 
once I pray 
Else not a ma among we will survive thie awlfu 
day 
We number bat three hundred, but the foe-girls are 
a corps 
Armed to the teeth with eciesors, and they rally sixty 
score 
‘The foe-girleT gasped the colonel, * Aye, the foe- 


* erled the lad 


AN UNEXPECTED 


*The worst of all the foe folks that 

had 

do’ not seek our lives, sir, but they're after 
souvenirs, 

They'll take your buttons, collars, cuffs, and possibly 
your ears. 

I've known them steal a soldier's heart 

them enip his hair, 

known them cut his buckles off, and leave his 

knapsack bare, 

seen them take their scissors and remove his 

button-holes 

Oh, colonel, summon all to arms and eave three hun- 
dred souls!’ 

Alas! the color-sergeant said, the warning came too 


an army ever 


I've known 
I ve 
I've 


late, 

The foe-girls were upon us, and I much regret to 
state 

Before the dawn that bend of maids on souvenirs 


eo bent 
Ilud hardly left a button in our gallant regiment.” 
_—— 

“Well, Bingle,” said Jinks, “I suppose you and 
Mrs. Bingle are wondering where to go this summer 7" 

“ No,” said Bingle. ‘* We've taken an apartment on 
the thirtieth fluor of the Royal Klondike for the sam- 
mer.” 
“ Why, I thonght you lived in the Royal Klondike 
already 7" 

“So we do, bat only on the seventh floor 
going higher for a Change of air.” 


We are 


eine 

“Ll wonder why it is that Congress is always ready 
to fight?” said Jones 

“ Simply because it never lacks ammunition,” said 
the student ‘of politics. ~ “ There-is always plenty of 
talk at hand, and some of our Congressmen can keep 
their vocabulary going like a Gatling gun for days at a 
stretch.” 

Young Housekeeper writes to ask what can he done 
with a spoiled Welsh rabbit. She considers it waste- 
ful to throw it awa We agree, but cannot say 
definitely what she should do with it, because we do 
not know ber tastes, Some people wonld have it framed 
and hang it op like a brass plaque in the white and 
gold parlor. Others of sporting proclivities would set 
it up on an easel and use it as a target for archery 
practice, Still others there are who might use it on 
cold days as a chest-pretector. Suitably painted with 
daisies or Wines, it wonld make a wice birthday gift 
for your grandfather, In short, the possibilities of a 
spolled Welsh rabbit are withont limit. The best 
advice we can offer to “ Young Housekeeper" is not 
to spell ber Weleh rabbits. She will thus avoid at 
least one of her present perplexities 

anagem 

* Pa,” eaid Johnnie, “ what kind of a concert is this 
Enropean concert they talk about?” 

“Tt is a brass band, my son,” said Mr. Knowitall, 
** made up of a number of the great powers of Europe, 
who go about blowing their own horns.” 








BAYARD+ JONES - 





A VAST DIFFERENCE. 


“Why DID You TELL Him You 


POSED FOR ME FOR NOTHING ?” 


“I pipa’r; I SAID YOU PAID ME WHENEVER YOU SOLD a PicruRE.” 











“ The last things you show- 
ut I'll see what you have 









Editor Comic ee 
ed me were all old, b 
this time.” 


DEVELOPMENT. 

















GREAT SUCCESS. 


“How pDIp THE SURPRISE 
INK SURPRISE?” 

“INDEED tT WAS. SomMERBODY 
rHERK THE HOUSE WAS DALK AND 


PARTY AT 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


“We like your house, Mr. Dawson,” said the old 
gentieman who thonght of renting it for the season, 
“bat you say in your advertisement that you won't 
take people with children.” 

“ That's true,” said Dawson. 
do so much damage.” 

“1 don't think you'd suffer much from mine, sir,” 
said the old gentleman. 

“ IT cannot make an exception in your case, sir,” re- 
turned Dawson, with some irritation, and the deal was 
declared off. 

A few days later Dawson discovered that the old gen- 
tleman's children consisted of two unmarried daugh- 
ters, aged thirty-eight and forty-two respectively. 

—_———— 


“TI hope, papa,” said Bobbie, “that the government 
isn't buying its torpedoes of Mr. Spilikins down in the 
village. I got some there last Fourth of July, and half 
of them wouldn't go off.” 


—_——>——_ 


“T can't, really; they 








Mus. Brows. “I see in the paper that they won't 
allow ry man to enlist who can’t read and write the 
ae anguage.” 

n. Brown. .*‘ Write the English language? Gra- 
cious! Are they only guing to take college professors 
and a few literary men ?" 





ON 


THe CAWKeRs’ 


HAD GIVEN THE CAWKERS A 
THERE WASN'T A SOUL At 


rurms our? Was Ir A GENt 
HINT, 


nome.” 


AND WHEN WE GOT 


EXPLAINED. 

* Are you a native of this town?" asked a traveller 
of a resident of a sleepy little Southern hamlet 

* Am la what?” 

“ Are you a native of the town ?” 

** Hey?” 

“T asked if you were a native of this place 7” 

At that moment his wife, tall and sallow and gaunt, 
appeared at the open door of the cabin, and, taking 
her pipe from between her teeth, suid, acridly : 

“Ain't ye got no sense, Jim? He means wuz ye 
livin’ here when you was born, or wuz ye born before 
you begun livin’ here. Now answer him.” 


——»—_— 


“What are you going to be when you grow up, 
Tommy ?" asked the visitor 

“T think,” said Tommy, thoughtfully, “ that I shall 
be somebody's ancestor.” 


> 


“Oh, it’s all very well for you girls to talk!" said 
Archie. “ We fellows are the ones who will have to 
suffer in war. You won't ran any risks.” 

“Oh, won't we?” said Polly. ‘“ How about when 
we go in bathing next summer, with the harbors full 
of mines and torpedoes and things?) What do you sup- 
pose would happen if we stepped on one?” 


eres — 


THE CONTRARY. 














